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CROWDS ATTEND SIX 
FESTIVAL EVENTS 
AT ANN ARBOR 


Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Stokowski a Drawing Card 
in Its First Appearance at 
Annual Fete 


Many Noted Soloists 


Verdi ‘Requiem’ and Elgar 
‘Caractacus’ Among Choral 
Works Conducted by Earl V. 
Moore—O’Connell and Caston 
Assistant Leaders 


ANN ARBOR, May 16. 
A DRAMATIC presentation of Ver- 
di’s ‘Manzoni Requiem’ this eve- 
ning brought to a triumphant close the 
forty-third annual May Festival, a 
festival marked by departure from old 
custom in the appearance for the first 
time here of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Leopold Stokowski. Hill Audi- 
torium has housed capacity audiences 
exceeding 5,000 in the past four days 
for the six programs, and enthusiasm 
was high for all performances. At the 
final concert, prolonged applause re- 
called Dr. Earl V. Moore, who con- 
ducted and trained the University 
Choral Union of several hundred mixed 
voices to a point approaching pertfec- 
tion. 

The theatricality of the Verdi work 
was less apparent than the intensity and 
sincerity of its musical quality in the 
light of the performance by the chorus, 
the abridged Philadelphia Orchestra and 
four able soloists. Jeannette Vreeland 
sang the soprano part with her wonted 
beauty of voice and with great under- 
standing. 3ampton’s rich con- 
tralto added color and charm to the 
whole and to the Liber Scriptus in 
particular. The restraint of Keith 
Falkner’s fine baritone singing was in 
marked contrast to the operatic abandon 
of Mr. Martinelli. Palmer Christian’s 
contribution at the organ did much to 
remind the listener that the work was 
more sacred than secular. It is inter- 
esting to note that this was given at the 
first May Festival in 1894; again in 
1898, 1913, 1920 and 1930. Its con- 
tinued popularity is doubtless due to its 
wealth of melody and its full-bodied 
scoring, brought out to the fullest to- 
night by the virtuosity of the instru- 
mental ensemble. 

Mr. Stokowski and his superb or- 
chestra made their debut here on May 
13, the gala festival opening, to the ac- 
companiment of an undercurrent of 
great excitement. The Chicago Sym- 
phony, official festival orchestra for 
thirty-one consecutive years under Fred- 
erick Stock, has always been a homo- 
geneous part of the setting, a back- 
ground for chorus and soloists ; but here 
was an organization and conductor that 
usurped the centre of the stage, es 

(Continued on page 5 
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AT THE END OF 11,113 MILES! 





Philadelphia Orchestra's National Tour. 


Pictures, Inc 
Leopold Stokowski Receiving from Students of the Dalton School a Pictorial Record” of the 


The Young Ladies Are, from the Left, Mary Fox, 


Margalo Wilson, Mary Grace Harris and Dorothy Downes, Daughter of Olin Downes of the 


New York Times. 


Miss Downes Made the Speech of Presentation 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA TOUR 


HAS GALA 


ITH a tour of 11,113 miles behind 

them and a record of thirty-three 
concerts in twenty-seven cities given to 
applause of something like 175,000 per- 
sons, the Philadelphia Orchestra _re- 
turned to New York on the evening of 
May 17 to play a final program in 
Madison Square Garden. The audience 
which assembled at that abode of box 
ing, wrestling, hockey and the circus 
was estimated at about 11,000. 

This was not altogether an orthodox 
concert, its departures from the usual 
including spoken program notes by 
Leopold Stokowski and two “encores,” 
one after the first half and the other 
at the conclusion of the announced 
program. 

Four young women of the Dalton 
School, which shared as a beneficiary 
in the proceeds of the concert, appeared 
on the platform to present the conductor 
with an immense map, in the form of 
a five-foot record, of the country the 
wchestra had traversed on its tour. In 
ccepting the gift, Mr. Stokowski dis- 
dained the use of the amplifying micro- 


phone which one of the girls had 


CLOSE IN NEW YORK 


Madison Square Garden 
Is Scene of Concluding 
Concert, Attended by 
Audience of 11,000 


utilized in her little speech of presenta 
tion. For those who could hear him, 
the conductor proclaimed a new day 
for American music, the tour having 
impressed upon him, he said, the 
existence of a changed attitude on the 
part of the American public which must 
make this country less and less depend 
ent upon Europe for its musical 
sustenance, and should bring a cor- 
responding development of our native 
art. 

Sponsored, as was the tour, by the 
RCA Victor Company, the concert took 
on the appearance of a_ celebration. 
Madison Square Garden is scarcely the 


ideal place in which to hear Bach or 


Debussy. By means of a cleverly ar- 
(Continued on page 18) 


SPRING OPERA GIVEN 
LIVELY START AT 
METROPOLITAN 


‘Carmen’ and ‘Rigoletto’ Are 
Presented with Newcomers 
Among Principals — Chamlee 
and Tokatyan Return 


‘Bartered Bride’ A Hit 


English Text Successfully 
Used to Project Humor of 
Smetana Work — Diction of 
American Artists Wins Praise 
for Its Clarity 


W ITH large audiences for first per- 
formances and somewhat smaller 
ones for repetitions, the Metropolitan 
Opera Association’s much-discussed 
“Spring Season of Popular Opera” 
struck a stride in its first week that 
was commonly regarded as a hearten- 
ing one for the experiment, though the 
duration of the venture remained in 
doubt. Two representations were given 
of Bizet’s ‘Carmen,’ two of Verdi's 
‘Rigoletto’ and one of Smetana’s ‘The 
Bartered Bride.’ Of these, the last- 
named was sung in English with a suc- 
cess that clearly transcended expecta- 
tions. A round dozen new singers made 
first appearances at the Metropolitan, 
the majority being Americans. In ad- 
dition, the week brought the return of 
two former members of the company, 
the tenors Mario Chamlee and Armand 
lokatyan. 

With prices ranging from fifty cents 
to a $3.00 top, star casts were not to 
be expected. However, the tendency 
inevitably was to compare these per- 
formances with performances of the 
regular winter season, rather than with 
recent popular-price opera at the Hip- 
podrome and elsewhere. The house it- 
self was one cause for this; the use of 
familiar settings another. The main- 
tenance of the same standards of stage 
and orchestral ensemble was contribu- 
tive to a feeling that these, after all, 
were Metropolitan opera performances 
and not so very different from the run 
of winter events in the same surround- 
ings. If anything, the ensemble seemed 
brisker; the absence of some long- 
familiar and assertive personalities, as 
well as of dominating voices—dominat- 
ing in their faults as well as their vir- 
tues—may have helped rather than 
hindered in freshening the spirit and 
heightening the illusion of these repre- 
sentations. 








If no remarkable new voices were 
disclosed, the general level of the sing- 
ing was not appreciably below that of 
various routine performances accorded 
Italian and French works in recent 
seasons. Musically, “The Bartered 
sride,’ in the past overburdened by the 
voices of the Metropolitan’s Wagnerian 
Germans, profited by a change that 

(Continued on page 13) 
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ITURBI WILL OPEN N. 
Spalding, Ramer. Thomas, 


Elman and Gershwin 
to Be Soloists 


The opening performance of the 
nineteenth season of stadium concerts 
will be given by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony under the baton 
of José Iturbi with Albert Spalding, 
violinist, as soloist, on the evening of 
June 24, according to an announcement 
from Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, 
chairman, which also reveals that $20,- 
000 of the guarantee fund is still to be 
raised. 

Among the soloists announced for the 
first three weeks of the season, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Spalding, are Harold Bauer, 
pianist, playing the Schumann Concerto 
on June 29; John Charles Thomas, bari- 
tone, on July 6; George Gershwin as 
pianist and conductor in an all-Gersh- 
win evening during the following week, 
and Mischa Elman, violinist, on July 13 
and 14. Mr. Gershwin will be soloist 
in his Piano Concerto and ‘Rhapsody in 
Blue’ and will conduct the first New 
York performance of an orchestral suite 
from his opera, ‘Porgy and Bess.’ 

Three operas, not yet identified, are 
scheduled for July 2 and 3, 23 and 24 
and Aug. 6 and 7. Two pairs of ballet 


“ 


NOVELTIES PLANNED 
FOR PHILHARMONIC 


Rodzinski to Conduct ‘King 
David, ‘Elektra’ and ‘Parsi- 
fal’ Act in New York Term 


Honegger’s symphonic psalm, ‘King 
David,’ Richard Strauss’s opera, ‘Elek- 
tra,’ in concert form, and the complete 
last act of ‘Parsifal’ will be presented 
by Artur Rodzinski during his tenure 
as conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony the last half of 
next season. 

‘King David,’ after a drama by René 
Morax for soprano, alto, tenor, nar- 
rator, chorus and orchestra, will be 
given with the co-operation of the 
League of Composers on Sunday after- 
noon, March 7, along with other con- 
temporary works. This will be the sec- 
ond performance of the composition in 
New York. 

Held to be especially adaptable to 
concert presentation, the Strauss opera 
will be given in its entirety during the 
middle of March. The ‘Parsifal’ ex- 
cerpt will be heard on Easter Sunday. 
Casts and chorus for these performances 
have not been announced. 

Because seventy-five per cent of its 
income must derive from the sale of 
seats, the future of the orchestra is en- 
tirely dependent upon public support, it 
was disclosed in the report of Marshall 
Field, president, at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society in Steinway Hall on 
May 11. The report, read by Charles 
Triller in the absence of Mr. Field, 
also outlined the sources of the society’s 
income during the last year and the 
manner in which it was spent. 

Bruno Zirato, assistant manager of 
the society, and Mishel Piastro, concert- 
master of the orchestra, were elected 
to fill vacancies on the board of direc- 
tors. Five trustees of the society re- 
elected for the coming year are Clarence 
H. Mackay, Marshall Field, Charles 
Triller, Frederic A. Juilliard and Paul 
D. Cravath. 
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Y. STADIUM CONCERTS 


performances will bring the American 
Ballet in an all-Stravinsky program on 
July 16 and 17 and the Littlefield Ballet 
of Philadelphia in a Ravel program on 
July 23 and 24 which will include the 
first complete performance in New York 
of ‘Daphnis and Chloé.’ 

Mr. Iturbi will conduct the first six 
weeks of the season with the exception 
of the third which will be in the hands 
of Paul Kerby, British conductor. 


Willem van Hoogstraten will be in 
charge during the final fortnight. All 
operas and ballets as well as the Gersh- 
win evening will be under the baton of 
Alexander Smallens who will also ap- 
pear at the regular concert on June 26 
when Mr. Iturbi goes to Philadelphia to 
open the Dell concerts of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

The customary popular prices will 
prevail. The reserved section will be 
enlarged considerably and 500 new 
chairs will be installed in this area. 


Conductors Chosen for the Bowl 





Otto Klemperer 


Los ANGELES, May 20.—Ernest An- 
sermet, noted Swiss conductor, has been 
chosen to open the fifteenth season of 
summer concerts in Hollywood Bowl 
on July 7, according to an announce- 
ment by Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, 
manager of the Symphony Society of 
Southern California. Mr. Ansermet 
will continue for two weeks, after which 
Eugene Goossens will take the baton 
for six concerts. The last four weeks 
will be conducted by Otto Klemperer, 
who is now in Europe for a series of 
engagements. A fourth condnctor re- 
mains to be chosen. 

This will be the first appearance of 
the Swiss conductor, and the first in 
several years of Goossens. A list of 
soloists is being selected, and four bal- 
lets and possibly as many operas are 


SEVEN CONDUCTORS 
FOR MINNEAPOLIS 


Bodanzky, Barzin, Mitropoulos, 
Harrison and Iturbi Named 
in Addition to Ormandy 
MINNEAPOLIS, May 20.—Six guest 
conductors have been engaged to con- 
duct the Minneapolis Symphony during 
the 1936-37 season, according to Mrs. 

Carlyle Scott, manager. 

Eugene Ormandy, former Minnea- 
polis conductor and recently engaged as 
conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, will open the season and con- 
duct for three weeks. He will be fol- 
lowed by Artur Bodansky, who will 
conduct for two weeks. 

Leon Barzin, conductor of the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association, will take 
charge for the succeeding six weeks. 
Mr. Barzin was guest conductor here 
for two concerts this spring. The suc- 
ceeding two weeks will bring Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, Greek composer and con- 
ductor, to be followed by Guy Fraser 
Harrison of Rochester for two weeks, 
and José Iturbi for the concluding three 
weeks. Joun K. SHERMAN 


Ernest Ansermet 


Rilokin 


Eugene Goossens 


being prepared for presentation on 
feature nights. 

Three opera performances are being 
planned by a civic group, to be given 
in the bow! late in June, Maurice Frank 
conducting. Carmela Ponselle, Mar- 
guerite Namara, Pert Kelton and other 
singers have been engaged for a per- 
formance of ‘Aida’ on June 24, and 
‘Carmen’ on June 25 and 26. 

Further Hollywood Bowl plans re- 
veal that Tuesday nights will be desig- 
nated as “symphony” nights; soloists 
will be engaged for Thursday nights, 
and Fridays will be reserved for ballets 
and probably programs in which the 
chorus will be utilized. Excerpts from 
Wagner's ‘Parsifal’ are now being pre- 
pared in rehearsal. 

Hat D. CRAIN 


CLEVELAND NAMES 
SEASON’S LEADERS 


Golschmann, Stravinsky, Lange, 
Enesco and Ringwall to 
Conduct Orchestra 
CLEVELAND, May 20.—Igor Stravin- 
sky, Georges Enesco, Hans Lange and 
Vladimir Golschmann will be guest con- 
ductors of the Cleveland Orchestra 
during the period that Artur Rodzinski 
conducts with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony next season. Rudolph 
Ringwall, associate conductor of the 
orchestra, will also take the baton. 
Messrs. Golschmann and Lange have 
not appeared here before. Messrs. Stra- 
vinsky and Enesco are well known in 

Cleveland. 

‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Elektra’ are the 
two operas chosen for next year. Casts 
will include Marjorie Lawrence, Enid 
Szantho, Gertrude Kappel, Paul Alt- 
house, Chase Baromeo, Charlotte 
Boerner, Julius Huehn and Margaret 
Halstead. The Cleveland Philharmonic 
Chorus, trained by Boris Goldovsky, 
will join the orchestra in these pre- 
sentations under Mr. Rodzinski. 





COMPOSERS FORM 
PROTECTIVE GROUP 


Writers of Serious Music Unite 
to Guard Rights—48 Are 
Charter Members 


A new organization to promote, pro- 
tect and police the performing rights of 
serious music in this country came into 
being with the formation of the Ameri- 
can Grand Rights Association, Inc., at 
a meeting of sponsors in the Hotel 
Madison on May 14. 

Forty composers, in addition to two 
authors and six performing artists, have 
signed as charter members of the group 
which is designed to serve the field of 
serious music in much the same man- 
ner as the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers serves 
the field of popular music. The general 
plan of the new organization is tred- 
ited to Milton Diamond, attorney for 
international film, theatrical and musi- 
cal interests, who will leave soon for 
Europe to complete negotiations for 
reciprocal agreements and contracts with 
similar organizations in England, 
France, Germany, Italy and other coun- 
tries. 

“We believe composers in this coun- 
try should have not only glory but 
bread,” said Mr. Diamond. 

According to plans, the organization 
will be a clearing house for all serious 
music rights, providing composers with 
royalties and advancing the cause of 
music by making it easy for orchestras 
to get music of which only single cop- 
ies exist. Clearing of titles will be 
speeded, enabling orchestras to arrange 
programs without undue delay. Con- 
trol of all programs, both radio and 
concert, will be maintained by the asso- 
ciation and tariffs will be based on the 
the programs selected. 


Plan Educational Program 


The establishment of an educational 
program, in which master recordings of 
important modern works would be dis- 
tributed among schools and colleges for 
instruction of students, is also among 
the aims. 

The inaugural meeting, which took 
the form of a dinner, brought speeches 
from Leopold Godowsky, Arthur Jud- 
son, Aaron Copland, Virgil Thomson, 
Richard Hageman, Quinto Maganini, 
Charles Flick Steger, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Sigismond Stojowski, Mrs. 
Claire Reis and Horace Johnson. Leon- 
ard Liebling was toastmaster. 

Mr. Copland, Roger Sessions, Mr. 
Diamond, John Powell, Mr. Thomson 
and Edgar Varése compose the board of 
directors. Among the charter members 
are the following: 

Joseph Achron, P. H. Allen, Marion 
Bauer, John J. Becker, Evelyn Berckman, 
Franz C. Bornschein, Carl Bricken, Otto 
Cesana, Ulrich Cole, Lehman Engel, Ar 
thur Farwell, Isadore Freed, Elliot Griffis. 
Richard Hageman, Charles Haubiel, Fred- 


erick Jacobi, Horace Johnson, Werner 
Josten, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Edward 
Kurtz, Otto Luening, Quinto Maganini. 
Otto Miessner, Harold Morris, Nicolai 
Nabokoff, Solomon Pimsleur, Laurence 
Powell, Wallingford Riegger, Bernard 


Rogers, Robert L. Sanders, Tibor Serly. 
Arthur Shepherd, Charles Flick Steger. 
William Grant Still, Sigismond Stojowski, 
Powell Weaver and Pietro Yon 

Artist members are Richard Crooks 
Lawrence Tibbett, John Warren Erb, Al 
bert Spalding, Alexander Smallens and 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley. The two 
author members are Percy MacKaye and 
Cale Young Rice. Only non-voting mem 
berships are open to performing artists 

The association has established offices in 
the Steinway Building New York 
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THRONGS ATTEND 43RD ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 





Efrem Zimbalist 
Charles O'Connell 





Leopold Stokowski 


(Continued from page 3) 
pecially on the opening night which 
was devoted entirely to them. 

At least one symphony would have 
been a welcome inclusion on the list 
which contained Mr. Stokowski’s tran 
scriptions of Bach and Wagner. Th 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, Air 
for G String, short Fugue in G Minor, 
Come Sweet Death,’ Passacaglia and 
Sarabande made up the first half of 
the program. The preludes to ‘Die 
Meistersinger’ and ‘Lohengrin,’ and the 
Stokowski synthesis of the ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ love music brought the initial 
concert to a magnificent close. Recalled 
many times, Mr. Stokowski gave as an 
encore his arrangement of a Fresco- 
baldi ‘Gagliarda,’ heard for the first 
time here. 

In a fine performance on Thursday 
evening of Elgar’s ‘Caractacus,’ Dr 
Moore achieved a felicitous unity of or 
chestra and voices, and the heroic can 
tata moved with a technical precision 
and warmth which elicited cheers for 
all participants. Miss Vreeland infused 
great beauty into the melodies of Eigen: 
Paul Althouse, another old friend here, 
sang Orbin with great histrionic skill: 
Mr. Falkner made a competent Carac 
tacus, singing with pliancy and meticu 
lous diction; and Julius Huehn, in the 
three roles of the Arch Druid, Bard and 
Claudius, won immediate approval for 
his excellent vocal qualities 

The Choral Union sang with much 
sensitiveness, its abilities in attack and 
release, shading and phrasing, enuncia 
tion and building of tremendous cli 
maxes offering proof of Mr. More’s ex 
cellent training. The Philadelphia Or 


Jeannette Vreeland 


Earl V. Moore 


Keith Falkner 


chestra, apparently fatigued from its 
transcontinental trek, made a supreme 
effort to put subtle richness into Elgar’s 
instrumental textures and give color to 
the paler section. This cantata was 
previously given at the festivals of 1903 
and 1914, 

\t the Friday matinee we saw once 
more several hundred white-clad Ann 
Arbor school children grouped on the 
vast stage, a refreshing spectacle furthe: 
enhanced as they began to sing Pierné’s 
‘Children of Bethlehem.’ Dr. Moore 
conducted and the children had been 
trained by Juva Higbee, director of 
public school music. Their diction was 
not as commendable as usual, and thx 
performance as a whole lacked some 
thing of the spirit and vitality of forme 
years, perhaps due to the fragility and 


over-delicacy of the music itself. Thi 
Philadelphia Orchestra here sounded 
perfunctory. The able young soloists 


included Burnette Staebler, Mildred 
Olson, Jean Seeley, Dorothy Park, Wat 
ren Foster, Frederic Shaffmaster, Thel 
ma Lewis and William P. Halstead, thi 
narrator 

Harold playing 
Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ Concerto with 
technical agility and warmth but with 
out much assistance from the great] 
abridged Philadelphia forces directed b 


Bauer was. soloist, 


Saul Caston. Mr. Caston opened the 


matinee with Glinka’s ‘Russlan and 


Ludmilla’ Overture. 


\nother packed house with standees at 
the back and an overflow of listeners on thx 
stage, greeted Lily Pons in her third Am 
\rbor appearance on Friday night, May 15 
It was a night of diversity, with the Phila 
delphia Orchestra conducted by Charle 
O'Connell and Saul Caston, and Mr. Sto 
kowski making a surprise debut as organist 
in the final number. Mr. Caston led the 
opening work, the Overture to Mozart's 
‘Marriage of Figaro.’ 

Miss Pons was wildly applauded for her 
charming singing of Pamina’s air from 
Mozart's ‘Magic Flute’ and the same com 
poser’s ‘Alleluia.’ In response to the pro 
longed applause she sang ‘Lo Here th 
Gentle Lark’ with flute obbligato plaved by 
William Kincaid. The first half closed with 
the Beethoven First Symphony under M1 
Caston. After intermission, Charles O’Con 
nell conducted the Prelude to Act III of 
Wagner's ‘Lohengrin,’ and his own charm 
ing orchestrations of Debussv’'s “| anope’ 


ind ‘Minstrels.’ The audience was lavish in 
its acclaim and Mr. O'Connell added 
Sacro Mente,’ a gypsy air by Turina, ar 


ranged by Lucien Cailliet, clarinetist of the 
orchestra, another clever and sparkling bit 
of instrumentation 


Saul Caston 


Charles A. Sink 
Harold Bauer 


Lily Pons Giovanni Martinelli 





Julius Huehn 


Rose Bampton 














i ul + 
Juva Higbee Paul Althouse 
Miss Pons then returned for her piece d reading. Efrem Zimbalist was solotst, g 
résistance, the ‘Bell Song’ from ‘Lakmé, ing a magnifiecent exposition of the Sil 
tossing it off with limpid ease and an emo ius Concerto in D Minor. The s tine 
tional verve unusual in coloratura arias climax of the third movement brought { 
Fauré’s exquisite ‘Les Roses d'lspahan’ re salvos of applause for Mr. Zimbalist an 
vealed the . Se nan of her voice. \ tin erchocion th wen ene lees ine 
Caston conductec — : Saye ye ae 
, ’ , formances in which virtuosity and retice 
Arnold Zemachson’s Chorale and Fugu : ‘ SS aes 
} . emotions are combined in consummate taste 
in D Minor, Op. 4, heard for the first time Mr. Stol : - oe a ‘ 
1 tokowski used a s« $ 
in Ann Arbor, closed the program and “a+ . 7 
: ime in this WOTK 
brought with it a surprise. Mr. Stokowski, time em 
who was supposed to have a free evening, Stravinsky s re Bir ui tk eDuUssy §$ 
went unobtrusively to the organ and joined ‘L’aprés-midi d'un faune’ and Mr. Stokow- 
; Cee } 
his orchestra in making this excellent piece ski’s arrangement of Pales a’s ‘A 
of polyphonic writing a fitting climax of mus Te’ concluded the progran 
tonal splendor. Mr O'Connell conducted lInlike former festivals. there re 
It would have been interesting to hear the miere and no music written 1 ans 
work less theatrically done and thus be However. it was generally agreed that ster 
i | | T - ‘ " 
able to estimate it more soberly, but M ing performances amply mpensated for 
Stokowski’s rehearsals were not open to the the deartl . nowelty 1 other faul 
press as were those of Mr. Stock Charles A. Sing, president of the Univer 


Mr. Stokowski made his last appearance sity Choral Society, was heartily congratu- 
as conductor on Saturday arterRoon, open lated for his untiring efforts to make the 
ing the program with the Brahms First fnativ: 
Symphony. Once again he electrified the 


audience with his kinetic and individual 


al a success 


HeLcen MILterR CUTLER 


FOURTH MAY FESTIVAL IS HELD IN CHATTANOOGA 


Frances Hall Hill, Dorothy Wilber 

‘Carmen’ Given in Concert Form and = c},;, p, Carl D. Scheibe and Louise Wil- 
Artists’ Recital Held Under Lincon Hall 

Cadek Society Auspices Sm Mew 6 Cict? ace ate. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 20.—The concert form with the assistante of an 

fourth annual Chattanooga May Musi rchestra under Mr. Miller gad Miss 

Festival under the auspices of the Cadek Hopple as Carmen, Miss Speaks as 


. , ase : 1 ’ <r T . | e* ' 
{ horal society Civic ( horus, J ()scat lic iela M Ka ‘ > > M 


Millet conductor, was held on May 7 ( wf rd, Esc ul l ' a ivs Goul 
ind 8 in Memorial Auditorium Pinson singing the roles of Mercedes 

Margaret Speaks, soprano Mary ind Frasquita; Donald Annis Morale s 
Hopple, contralto; Theo. Karle, tenor lames Mahoney, Zuniga 1 G. Lesl 
and Robert Crawford, baritone, were Por the roles f Dancairo ar 
the soloists in the first evening’s artist Remendad Large audiences attend 
recital in numerous operatic arias and the two-day festival a1 warmly 
songs by Foudrain, Ernest Chark plauded the soloists, chorus rchestr 
Olev Speaks, German, Taylor, Greig nd Mr. Miller, wi as so large 
ind others, The accompanists were sponsible f ts $s 








When Jazz Was Jazt 


OME call it spinach and some call it 
art. 


With the advent of what is known as 
Swing Music, America presents the 
curious spectacle of a nation in the 
throes of rediscovering an already fa- 
miliar form of popular musical expres- 
sion, as if it were something excitingly 
new. 

This latest development has amused— 
and somehow offended — certain in- 
dividuals to whom the country’s musical 
fashions are important. The whole 
question of Swing Music has been in 
the hands of individuals who seem to 
feel very strongly about it. Just now, 
the house of Swing is one divided 
against itself, and anyone talking out of 
turn finds himself in the unenviable po- 
sition of a mediator in a domestic squab- 
ble. He is set upon in unison by the 
very people who were at each other’s 
throats but a moment before. It’s a 
family fight, and they want to enjoy it 
im peace. 

“The real Swing fan,” in the words 
of one English jazz critic, “is one whose 
hysterical behavior is equalled only by 
his lack of knowledge of any music 
which cannot be got on a ten-inch 
record.” No two can agree on a defini- 
tion of Swing Music, and it is difficult 
to find many more who can agree on 
just who are the greatest Swing men 
on their respective instruments. Appre- 
ciation among the initiate has reached 
a point where arguments are so esoteric 
as to become ridiculous, but the vocabu- 
lary has not yet reached the point where 
it can crush scoffers by the sheer weight 
of five-dollar words. The everyday vo- 
cabulary of Swing still has about it the 
ura of the dive. It has not yet become 
quite respectable. 


Not Easy to Define 


If you know next to nothing about it, 
just approach a dozen or so normally 
voluble dance musicians and ask, all un- 
suspecting: “What is Swing Music?” 
The musician, a worthy fellow who may 
have majored in clarinet at the Con- 
servatory but only went into dance work 
to make a living, starts out bravely, then 
hesitates, stumbles and eventually affers 
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a very lame definition of 
Swing which ends: “I 
know what it is but I can’t 
explain it—it’s something 
you feel.” 

A symposium of the most 
eminent practitioners of 
Swing Music in New York 
produced just such results. 
Let us simply say that 
Swing is nothing more 
than 1921 jazz returned to 
America after a European 
sojourn of some five years 
duration. It isn’t possible 
to say why it should hap- 
pen to return just at this 
time. Here it is, ready or 
not. But perhaps it will 
be possible to trace out 
how it returned. 

Its new alias, ‘Swing 
Music’ is simple enough. 
The name ‘jazz’ originally 
meant one thing, but dur- 
ing the last ten years it 
has been applied indiscrim- 
inately to all our popular dance music 
until it has come to mean virtually any- 
thing that was not recognizably a waltz. 
For a time, a distinction was preserved 
by labeling the “legitimate” variety “hot 
jazz,” but “Swing Music” is an intrinsi- 
cally descriptive term of definite conno- 
tation. Its origin also is dubious. One 
version, rendered by a pioneer Swinger, 
Ben Pollack, in a personal interview, is 
that it was used as a part of a rhythmic 
chant which provided a background for 
the solo excursion of one of the instru- 
mentalists. 


Like an Incantation 


The unengaged members of the band 
would gather about the performer, in- 
toning in unison, the hypnotic phrase, 
“SWING, I say—SWING, I say.” It 
was an incantation, an exhortation to 
the soloist to out-do himself in his ef- 
forts of the moment. This usage goes 
back to the early 1920’s but, the noun 
appears to have come in with the "thir- 
“ties. Its widespread application, of 
course, is very recent indeed. 

Swing tempo is usually given a 2-4 
emphasis, even though indicated as 4-4. 
The jazz classic, ‘St. Louis Blues,’ has 
a tango accent, which apparent paradox 
is blandly accounted for by its composer, 
W. C. Handy, an intellectual Negro, 
who says that the tangana is a jungle 
rhythm out of Africa and thence, via 
the Moors in Spain, to South America. 
His lead, however, is not often followed. 

Swing rhythm is given a characteris- 
tic “lift” by the adept which, like all 
else about the subject, evades ready defi- 
nition. The writer usually bogs down 
in the morass of esoteric verbiage which 
seems to afflict all aesthetic exposition. 
Specifically, to define by example, the 
best recent example of “lift” in Swing 
playing is the work of Gene Krupa, 
drummer, in connection with the phe- 
nomenally gifted pianism of Teddy Wil- 
son and the clarinet playing of Benny 
Goodman, in any of the recordings of 
the Goodman Trio. It is not enough to 
say that it is the accentuating of the 
off beat, for this is true of all Swing 
rhythms. It seems to be the dynamic 
tension created by the rhythm itself 


which is the “lift” imparted by the great 
Swing artist. But “lift” is applied as 2 
term of approval to all good damce bamds 
which are capable of prowdimg dwnce- 
able rhythm, which is mot the precise 
shade of meaning mtended with refer- 
ence to swing rhythm. 


Not Music fer Dancing 


Because, except for youthful and more 


athletic patroms of om ‘ballrooms, 
Swing ts not dance mamcr. It i too 
hectic and distracting to be damced to 


its tempo is usually—mnot 
necessarily — too fast for 


dancing, and m any 
case a period of Swime 
Music during a dance 


program is intended more 
as an opportunity for dis- 
play on the part of the 
virtuoso members of the 
band — as entertainment 
apart from dancing. The 
true medium for Swing 
Music is the ten-imch rec- 
ord, where it can be listen- 
ed to with reverence by 
the properly attuned ad- 
dict. Neither the ballroom 
nor the radio broadcast af- 
fords the atmosphere con- 
ducive to the performance 
or appreciation of good 
Swing music. 

To return to the mechamics 
of Swing itself. Agaimst thi: 
rhythmic background the 
Swing artist iterpolate: 
figures of his own devising 
each striving for origmallity 
and distinchion and demon- 
strating, im most cases, am 
extremely high order of 
technical excellence. A Swing 
virtuoso is not merely a mms- 
ter of his mstrument m the 
best sense of the word bat 
also must possess a singular 
feeling for spontaneous im- 
provisation. The jazz coltist 
is rabid on matters of tech- 
nique and style. 

Once more the performer 
usurps the place of the com- 
poser, and the age long artistic battle wages 
in another quarter. 

There is plenty of precedent for this sort 
of thing, but m this mstance the composer 
is less likely to resent the liberties taken 
with his product, smore he does mot place 
too high an artistic value on & m the frst 
place. Any melody affords merely 2 skele-~ 
ton serving to keep the musicians more or 
less together durimg the course of 
dividual and unison efforts. The 
effect, is implicd throughort 


tec wo 


Tim, wl 


Another Form of Varistien 


“Swing,” says that gifted young Engilish- 
man, Ray Noble, “comforms to the oldest 
musical convention: warTiition wom 2 


theme.” The casual public, however, often 
resents obscuring even a banal melody with 
a lot of irrelevant technical display 

A Swing band with exceptiomal umammnty 
of attack, phrasing, and delivery, & said 
to “ride” in a particdlar momber, or mm 
certain passages of a mumber. “Ride” con- 
notes something more, of corse; ke “Tit” 
it is difficult to pm down. Here again 
we encounter those subtleties cf dicvamncs 
which color all musical performances. 
Everyone has heard the Pholtaremomic im 
moments of superb abandon whem the en- 
tire body seemed to be carmed by its own 
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By Marvin W. Strate 


momentum and the results were according- 
ly gratifying. So, in Swing music, there 
are times when the aggregation plays as 
ene mam with uncanny awareness of each 
other; the consciousness that they are “all 
im the groove” distinguishes the result. 
A peculiar excitement pervades such an 
effort which cam be readily discerned by 
the initiate. 

What we now know as Swing Music was 
still cticed enthusiastically until as late 
as I or 1930, at which time it was 
eclipsed by what is known as “sweet mu- 
six,” as purveyed by Guy Lombardo, 


Wayne King, and their numerous imitators. 
Actually, however, Swing had entered a 





Enter the ‘Sweet Music’ 


lomg decline as early as 1923, when certain 
members of the Chicago jazz tradition met 
with a very cool reception when they at- 
tempted to introduce it in New York, in 
the better class establishments. Harlem, 
naturally, has continued down to the pres- 
ent as a Swing stronghold, centre of a 
eruder but vigorously original tradition ex- 
emplified primarily in Duke Ellington, al- 
though actually his work has been far more 
pelished than that of his Harlem contem- 
poraries. 

The current Swing revival is simply an- 
other phase in the history of the American 
cultural phenomenon, jasz. It crept out 
cf New Orleans about 1910, encountered a 
memorable bout with W. C. Handy in 
Memphis (from which emerged his ‘St. 
Louis Blues’), and was then transplanted 
bodily to Chicago by certain enterprising 
damce palace proprietors. Its Negro pro- 
genitors were endowed with something ap- 
proaching technical wizardry on the cornet, 
the clarinet and trombone, and they simply 
played as they felt. The ensembles were 
small, remarkably en rapport, although at 
times their instrumental excursions led off 
Gsastrously im all directions when inspira- 
tom overcame them. 

When men with a higher order of musi- 
Ganmship were attracted to it, the whole 
teme of jazz became quite different. Paul 
Whiteman, Vincent Lopez, Isham Jones and 


























The Jazz Prodigal’s Return 
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Drawings by George Hager 


other oldtimers no longer practiced the real 
jazz, as we can see now. At the time, no- 
body could be sure—it all sounded pretty 
much alike. 

La Rocca’s “Original Dixieland Jass- 
band” led the advance—he gave the world 
that unaccountable effusion, “Tiger Rag.’ 
During the Golden Age of Jazz that fol- 
lowed, the recorded “literature” captured 
the work of the Swing Great. Miff Mole, 
Jack Teagarden, and Tom Dorsey, on 
trombone; Red Nichols, Bix Beiderbecke, 
and the Negro Louis Armstrong on trum- 
pet; Frankie Trumbauer and Adrian Rol- 
lini on saxophone; Jim Dorsey and Benny 
Goodman on clarinet—the list is far from 


Science Takes a Hand 


complete—all brought unique gifts to the 
recording studios of that day. The same 
group in manv a shuffle under a different 
name made the records which have since 
become collector’s items: The Wolverines, 
The Five Pennies, The New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings, The Jean Goldkette Band, 
The Mound City Blue Blowers, not to 
enumerate groups assembled under the 
names of the individuals themselves to live 
only for the recording date. 


This work bears no resemblance to the 
smooth and polished product upon which 
Paul Whiteman’s popular reputation, as the 
King of Jazz, is based, but after the eclipse 
of the real jazz, the true Swing artists 
earned a living in bands of his calibre. By 
1930 virtually all of them had been com- 
pelled by economic reasons to “go commer- 
cial”— a term of reproach tinged with sad- 
ness for the true Swing fan—with little 
opportunity for playing the kind of music 
they liked. To “go commercial” was to 
play the type of work produced for popular 
consumption over the radio and in the dance 
spots of the country; the glossy, frequently 
pretentious, largely standardized and in- 
creasingly monotonous arrangements of 
popular tunes of the moment 

Swing Music was in the doldrums. F1- 


lington toured Europe to much acclaim, and 
Armstrong took a group over for a pro- 





tracted stay, playing to wildly appreciative 
audiences. Swing Music took up its abode 
across the sea where organizations had 
sprung up devoted to the collective appre- 
ciation of it. Periodicals devoted to Swing 
Music appeared in France and England. 
“Rhythm Clubs” or “Hot Clubs” were 
formed around a phonograph and a collec- 
tion of discs, lecture “recitals” were held, 
tracing the development of the work of a 
particular artist, and it all became very 
esoteric and involved. 

Soon scholarly books appeared, docu- 
mented and annotated: Robert Goffin’s 
‘Aux Frontiéres du Jazz’ in 1932, and last 
year a weighty effort by Hu- 
gues Panassiés called, sim- 
ply, ‘Le Jazz Hot,’ the latter 
soon to appear in an English 
translation. The Pamassiés 
opus is the most exhaustive 
critical and historical work 
yet devoted to the subject 
It is based solely upon the 
recorded output of Swing 
Music, the only feasible 
means of acquiring a detailed 
knowledge of the subject. 

There has been no Ameri- 
can work of comparable au- 
thority and distinction. Carl 
Van Vechten, Abbe Niles, 
Sigmund Spaeth, Gilbert Sel- 
des all seem to be apologists, 
and in addition, nearly all 
their works appeared befor« 
the refinement of jazz for 
the Swing revival. All seem 
to take the attitude that the 
then crudities and exaggera 
tions of jazz would be justi- 
fied by the future composers 
in some vague, amorphous 
“American idiom,” since it 
would supply the national 
character for their efforts 
In the meantime, they seem 
to imply, the vulgar stuff 
should be tolerated and even 
tentatively encouraged. 

During the darkest days of 
the eclipse an arranger, Gene 
Gifford, began doing things 
for the Casa Loma orchestra 
which attracted considerable 
interest among musicians 
This orchestra gained a slow- 
ly mounting popularity with 
the radio public because of 
its terrifically paced perform 
ances, which bore all the earmarks of Swing 
Music. There is a fine line of distinction 
which has kept the Casa Loma players from 
being a legitimate Swing band, at least 
among the initiate, but their work prepared 
the way for what was to follow. 


Advent of ‘Jam Bands’ 


Then came along Benny Goodman with 
a “musician’s band” (meaning that it was 
too good for the public), and along came a 
silly ditty, the ‘Music Goes ’Round,’ a real 
Swing ¢une—and Swing Music was back 
home. In New York the public began to 
patronize musicians’ clubs where small ag- 
gregations called “jam bands” held forth 
These were clubs formerly devoted exclu 
sively to the entertainment of band men 
after working hours. It was from such a 
place that the silly song came, and its popu- 
larizers, Riley and Farley, were strictly 
Swing musicians. 

There are those who say that the small 
groups are the only true Swing combina 
tions. They are carrying on the traditions 
of the early organizations, and today we 
have many such groups. Red Norvo, Wingy 
Mannone, Red McKenzie, and Adrian Rol 
lini all adhere to the pure Swing tradition 


unhampered by the demand: 
of “commercialism.” Each 
has instrumentalists capable 
of spontaneous imternpretaitnor 
of a set melody agamst 2 
background supphed by ther 
colleagues, who call m both 
stylized and impromptx em 
bellishments to the homts of 
their technical and mventrve 


ability. Some cal] m@ “wmtter 
pretation” — others call 
plain unvarmished “takime.” 


Some say it’s spomtameou:- 


others say that the emibeilizsh- 


ments are written m tall am 
played as Witte! Ome Sz 
it’s real techmcal exorlemc: 
—others say it’s just am & 
cuse jor a jot of sleazy mum=- 
cianship by men too lazy 1 
read music Some of thes 
things are true i oomrse: 


but if a group is good enongh 
to record, their work is hs- 
tened to by one of the most 
critically exacting audiemoes 








in the musical workd. Swime 
musicians must play to fel- 
low musicians who are qunck to @etect any- 
thing that doesn't c up t witat the 
contend Swing Music to be 
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“rhythm clubs.” and the sume of " 
pubhcations of an order unknown m Amer 
ica. We are just catchime op with t 
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Late in December of lest wear. the rst 
meeting of the mted Hot Ombs of Amer 
ica was held New York WN ¢ 
will be some r foemce om t 
Coneeecererneceggcatiiiis 
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LONDON, Nay 


t B. B. C. Ammual has just beem pub- 
lished and, as usual, prowsdes some im- 
teresting material for stedy. For my part. 
I always find a certain Gagram the most 


absorbing item im the book 
explicit title 
Time to the Various Program 


it bears the 
“Percentage Allocation of 


— 
lasses 


Fifteen European Countries.” This fasci 

nating composition im bhoes, greens. reds 
71. = al =, = . z 

yellows and blacks = based om the returns 

Dies ” " = . " 

of the Union Imtermatiomile de Radio Dif- 


Penods of four momthhs 
September, 1932, to Ampust 
resented by six parallel col 
country. Each of these colamms is Giwided 
into colored secthoms to show the percemtage 
of time devoted during that particular pe- 
riod to the various types of performance 
The columns, m other words, are so 


fusion 





many test tubes, and I have allocated more 
than a fair share of time to am investiga 
Gon of their comtent< Pest if 5 age unt 
inclined to be color blind. wor cam eather 
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information at a glamce. Ome clearly ap 
parent fact is thet in Emelend we have ¢ 

lowed a comparatively steady program 
policy as far as radho is comcermed., whereas 
in other countries ffuctuattioms of taste are 
indicated. Im Emelish program: the only 


outstanding change is the resalt of light 
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Back from Exile 


recording companies to achieve certain all- 
star combinations and to comply with re- 
guests in the matter of albums and series. 
Already the companies have acceded to the 
demand for listing the personnel (always 
o£ prime importance) on the labels. Heated 
arguments are waged over just who it was 
playing the tenor saxophone. Many true 
Swing addicts seemingly go into a trance, 
so great is the concentration they bring to 
their listening. 

As for the general public, you can’t make 
am umresponsive person like Swing any- 
more than you can make him like Bach. 
Swing may or may not be “significant”— 
we wont know for years, when and if it 
sbows some legitimate influence on what 
we like to think is our American music, 
and then it will no longer be Swing. If 
you like Swing Music—fine! Go buy your- 
self a record and become an expert. And 
if you don’t like it, just skip the whole 
usimess. You won't be alone. 


SHOWS ALLOCATION 
RADIO TIME IN 15 COUNTRIES 


imvading serious music’s domain 
towards the end of the period. Otherwise 
we have been as consistent as the Swedes. 

Many, I think, were surprised to discover 
that only a little more than ten per cent of 
sur radio programs is claimed by dance 
To the average listener, it seems 
so very much more than ten per cent! Both 
Norway and Holland, it is interesting to 
note, have apparently banished this class 
of music from their radio programs after 
making too generous an allowance in the 
earlier periods. On the other hand, it has 
returmed to favor in Germany for a time 
after a temporary absence. And what a 
field of speculation is opened by the disclos- 
ure that Switzerland and Norway are the 
only two among these fifteen countries 
where “unclassed” music is broadcast! 
Now, what, precisely, is “unclassed” mu- 
sic? Is there an insoluble problem here? 
Or is it merely a reference to social posi- 


mon 


mesic 
Lisi 


merc 


Of course the diagram would be a more 
sseful pointer to National tastes if some 
method of showing the size of the audience 
for each type of program could be invented. 
As things are. program makers can but 
udopt the rough rule that the largest audi- 
ences are listening from eight to half-past 
far into the night. B. M. 
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Looking Across the Vitawa to Hradcany Castle and the Cathedral 


German Theatre 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC CONGRESS IN PRAGUE 


International Meeting Held 
Brings Representatives of 
Fourteen Countries—Leo Kas- 
tenberg Is Guiding Spirit— 
F. B. Stiven American Repre- 
sentative 

By Pau. STEFAN 


PRAGUE, May 10. 
NLY a few months after the 
music festival of the Internation- 
al Society for Contemporary 
Music, foreign guests were again invited 
to Prague, this time by the newly found- 
ed Institute for Musical Education 
which had called an international con 
gress. 

One of the guiding spirits of the In- 
stitute is the former Prussian Minister 
ialrat, Professor Leo Kestenberg, who 
played a leading part in the organization 
of German musical life after the war 
He was originally a pianist, a pupil of 
Busoni, and highly enthusiastic over the 
visions of a modern music, in keeping 
with which he attracted a large number 
of modern composers and critics to Ber- 
lin, including Schreker, Schonberg, Paul 
Bekker and Alfred Einstein. About four 
years ago he left his post and Berlin 
and found a second centre of activity in 
Prague. 

One of the co-founders of the Insti- 
tute for Musical Education, which has 
come into existence, was Jaroslav Jin- 
dra, a musician, but also for many years 
a secretary at the Czechoslovakian em- 
bassy in Vienna, later active in the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs at Prague. 
Here he was secretary to the foreign 
minister, Dr. Krofta, who has himself 
always taken an active interest in music. 
Krofta was a professor of history at the 
university by profession—now he is the 
minister of foreign affairs of the 
Czechoslovakian Republic, Jindra one of 
his secretaries. Minister Krofta found 
time, nevertheless, to take over the pres 
idency of the new institute and also that 
of the congress. 


Motto of Good Will 


In his opening address he said that in 
just such a time as this as a politician, 
one had to seek solace in music. The 
Congress had for its motto, ‘Teaching 
Good Will Through Music.” When the 
opening session was held in the rooms 
of the Prague Parliament, the represen 
tatives of fourteen countries took the 
floor and greeted the impressive gather 
ing unanimously in this vein—there 
were 800 participants at the Congress, 
among them 200 foreigners. Frederick 
B. Stiven of the University of Tllinois 
spoke for the delegates of the United 
States. This was on April 4, and the 
work, at which the participants patientl 








spent nine to ten hours daily, special 
programs included, oc until 
April 9. 


It is well-known that 
of the most interesting 
musical cities in the world 
two opera houses, the Czech | 
theatre and the German Lande 
s0th 
music 
Gern an 
performar 
Zauberfilote’ 
the haton 


ah] 


ZE at 
ti ad m raise 
to a performance of 
Lady Macbet 1 
honor of the Cor 
gress 
Ernst Krenek At . Vze t 
atre Uvoraks opera 
‘Der Jakobiner’ [he Jacobin’) was 
performed, which is little known except 
on Czech Stages—it had been chosen 
because the Bohemian village sch 
master has one of the main roles im it 
an historical figure found throughout th 


land, the man who kept alive and passed 


on great musical traditions winle recetv- 
ing the scantiest wages. It should be 
mentioned here, moreover, that “Der 
Jakobiner’ is a real folk-opera rooted in 
the people with a very pleasing plot and 
such beautiful music that one rea 

ought to seek to present the work else- 


where as well Both performances 


ranked high. 


School Classes Participate 

Musical programs and lectures fre 
quently supplemented one another. Thus 
the second day of the congress 
with a great demonstration at th 
tional theatre: ‘How the Czechoslova- 
kian youth sings am 
classes fron 
the provinces were to be hea 
the smallest children on up. S$ 
Ukrainians 
Russia, the girls frequently 
costumes, 
ness with which they all sang : 








the schools 


trom so-called Carpathia 


and the assurance am 





well was one further proof 
mendous musical heritage of these Sla- 


vic peoples and of the proper direction 


which their musical education has 
readv taken 

But the Germans Cz slovakia had 
also sent school children. « in Gon, aol 
fered whe le orc he stral w rks espe Ct all 
arrangements for wind instruments Tt 
orchestra of a school for the ronstruction 
of instruments, such as has existed in the 
town of Graslitz in Bohemia for a long 
time, distinguished itself particularly In 
onjunction with all this, professors of tl! 
science of music at the Czechoslovakian 
universities expressed theoretical views on 
musical education in Crechoslovakia. of 


which the exposition by the German pro- 







fessor, Professor Becking, contained much 

f that which one heard in the Germany 
| the years before 1933. 

Then there were re- 
ports on the state of 
musical education in 
Jugloslavia, made by 
Professor Milojevic 
of the University at 
Belgrade—by way of 
illustration children of 
poor miners of Car- 
miola sang with un- 
common charm. Pro- 
fessor Breazul spoke 
of the efforts being 
made in Rumania, 
where singng occu- 
pies one of the fore- 
st places in the school curriculum, and 

is connection, too, there was a girls’ 
up of pupils of a Bucharest 

whose sacred and secular 

usic sounded magnificent The Swiss 
speaker, the conductor Fisch, who told us 
renaissance of the folk- 
song and intimate music for the home in 
Switzerland, had likewise made arrange- 
ments for vocal illustrations. A group of 
Swiss girls sang quite charmingly in all 

ur languages of their country. A Dutch 
and a Danish group of young people from 
the public music schools of Amsterdam and 
Copenhagen, the former led by conductor 
Gehrels, the second by 
the composer, Jorgen 
Bentzon, were especi- 


Olga Samaroff- 
Stokowski 


orus made 


ic school, 


about the 


much 


ally successful. Next 
each of the Danish, 
Dutch, Swiss and 


Jugoslavian groups of 
children performed 
once more. All this 
was supplemented by a 
concert for children. 
The City of Prague 
arranges six of these 
during the year with 
the Czech  Philhar- 
monic and the conduc- 
tors explain the com- 
positions to the youthful audience in a few 
words Some musical settings of fairy 
tales for the voice and piano, which the 

mposer, Jarosiav Kricka, played himself, 
were given at this concert, with an excel- 
lent singer for the occasion, M. Budikova- 
Jeremiasova 

In addition the orchestra of the Czech 
Philharmonic contributed a performance of 
the cycle of six tone-poems for orchestra 
by Smetana, ‘Ma Vlast’ (‘My Fatherland’) ; 
Otakar Jeremias was the conductor. Next 
the orchestra played at a concert of modern 
music given by the Czech section of the 
International Modern Music. 
At this were heard, with the exception of 

ballad for orchestra by Janacek, very 
radical compositions by Alois Haba and 
his pupils Srom and K. Reiner. Here, 
too, the performance was admirable; K. 
Ancerl was the conductor. 





Alois Haba 


Society f¢ r 


he reports likewise went on apace 
Frederick B. Stiven told about musical 
sducation im the various schools in the 
United States; Carleton Sprague Smith 
about the musical libraries in America— 
he gave data which visibly impressed all 





Numerous’ Lectures, Musical 
Programs and Demonstrations 
—Czech and German Opera 
Houses Hold Special Festivals 
in Honor of Event — Local 
Organizations Participate 


the listeners. Olga Samaroff-Stokowski 
reported on her attempts with adults who 
had been pronounced unmusical and in- 
struction of laymen in general: it was one 
of the best lectures of the Congress and 
with its illustrative material in the way 
of charts and phonograph records made 
quite a sensation. 

Speakers about England included Ed- 
ward J. Dent, Robert Mayer, who told 
about his splendid children’s concerts, Mrs. 
Mary Ibberson and Charles T. Smith, who 
described the operatic performances which 
he got up with the children of London dock 
hands. There was a demonstration of the 
Dalcroze method, 
whose inventor appear- 
ed in person, accom- 
panied by five charm- 
ing young women from 
the western part of 
Switzerland. 

Alois Haba spoke of 
the necessity of fur- 
thering creative work 
in music among chil- 
dren, and the violinist, 
Karl von Baltz of 
Vienna, discussed the 
connections of musical 
education with the 
teachings of Rudolf Steiner. Various Aus- 
trians led the discussions, among them the 
Viennese teacher, Anna Lechner, whose re- 
forms of singing in public schools have been 
imitated in various countries. The general 
optimism was called into question by Ernst 
Krenek alone, likewise of Vienna, who had 
to treat the question: “What do the com- 
posers expect of the new musical educa- 
tion?” He expressed the opinion that 
musical education was perhaps in danger 
of becoming an end in itself and probably 
scarcely brought youth to a clearer under- 
standing of ‘modern’ music for its own 
sake. He was answered with quite some 
feeling—a Czech university professor in 
particular said that the composers of to- 
day as well could not think merely of a 
small circle, but had to take into consider- 
ation the large body of classicists. 

There was a great abundance of in- 
formation and stimulation in Prague and 
one had, moreover, the gratifying con- 
sciousness of being in a land of music 
among friends of the art and friends of 
international relations, who took the motto 
which we had cited at the start in earnest: 
‘Teaching good will through music.’ All 
joined in the thanks to the government of 
the country and especially to the organ- 
izers of the Congress. It was also decided 
to declare the Prague Institute for Musical 
Education the international centre for these 
endeavors and to hold the next congress 
again in Prague—a date, to be sure, could 
not yet be set. 


E. J. Dent 




















Dear Musical America: 


Picture a conductor  six-feet-four. 
Picture a woodwind virtuoso four-feet- 
six. I can’t say that I have measured 
either one and there may be some small 
inaccuracy one way or the other, but 
as picture specifications these will do. 
Now, for background, take the platform 
of a world celebrated auditorium and 
people it with the players of an equally 
renowned orchestra, assembled for re- 
hearsal of let us say, Beethoven’s Sixth 
Symphony. 

The above dimensions in mind, con- 
sider next the speech-making propensi- 
ties of the conductoral brotherhood 
Ponder also the restive nature of musi- 
cians when called upon to harken to 
oratory or to be enlightened upon the 
historical background of the art they 
practise. You needn’t go so far as to 
imagine stifled yawns. In this particu- 
lar instance let us agree that the con- 
ductor before us is a very interesting 
personality; and that—not being or- 
chestral musicians, or more particularly 
woodwind virtuosi—we would relish 
sitting in on even the lengthiest of his 
dissertations at rehearsals. 

“Now, gentlemen, Beethoven 

Continue the eloquence on this sub- 
ject for twenty minutes or perhaps half 
an hour. 

Its source, of course, is six-feet-four. 

Of a sudden, take note of four-feet- 
six. 

Get him down precipitously from his 
chair, so that he completely reaches the 
floor, and hear him speak right out in 
meeting. 

“Meester Gazumperling, yoo-a talk-a 
da too long.” 

Now start picturing again. Picture 
an orchestra suddenly alert and very 
much interested in the proceedings. 
Picture even something of individual 
alarm and dismay, mingled with a col- 
lective desire to snicker. Picture mo- 
mentary amazement succeeded by an ex- 
pression at least faintly suggestive of 
anger, not to say hurt feelings, on the 
part of six-feet-four. Picture the 
glares, coming and going, between six- 
feet-four and four-feet-six. Picture the 
abrupt departure of six-feet-four, fol- 
lowed by the inquiring glances of up 
wards of a hundred men. 

Then stop picturing a while in order 
to let the personnel manager size up 
the situation. Six-feet-four is in his 
dressing room, vowing that he will not 
again conduct an orchestra that can be- 
have so rudely, even in its smallest part. 
Four-feet-six has begun to wonder 
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whether he has done something he 
ought to have left undone. The per- 
sonnel manager is resourceful. He sees 
a great light. 

“Apologize—that’s what you must do 
—apologize,” he coos into the ear of 
four-feet-six. With the = shrugged 
equivalent of “Oh, very well,” four- 
feet-six acquiesces. 

He acquisces all the way to the dress- 
ing room of six-feet-four. 

Now, resume picturing. Picture 
four-feet-six knocking resolutely on the 
door. Picture the door opening and 
six-feet-four glaring out therefrom, 
looming mountainously over four-feet- 
Six. 

Picture four-feet-six getting ready to 
reach out his hand. Then be sure it’s 
a sound picture so as not to miss the 
amende honorable. 

“Meester Gazumperling—I gotta nut- 
tings agaenst-a yoo—yoo gotta nuttings 
agaenst-a me. Shake!” 

Perhaps you remember the refrain 
of a once-popular ditty, which ran: “It’s 
a picture no artist can paint.” 

~*~ 7 * 

Though I learned long ago to guard 
my digestion against the effects of tak- 
ing either music or the dance too seri- 
ously, I can understand and sympathize 
with the wrathful attitude of some of 
my musical friends who have been com- 
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SCHERZANDO SKETCHES 


because Smetana desired above all 
things to establish a national opera. He 
went to the peasants of Bohemia for his 
melodies, as well as for his subject, 
knowing that among them would be 
found the true spirit of his people. As 
the Czech peasant is the heart of the 
country, so the peasant’s dancing is 
the heart of Czech art. To substitute 
a choreography which minimizes the 
spirit as well as the actual folk detail of 
this peasant dancing is to play Smetana 
false, where it most defeats his purpose. 
But aside from this loss of racial savor 
in the dances of both the first and the 
second acts, as Balanchine has con- 
ceived them, there is a singular lack 
of conformity between the music and 
the dance patterns, particularly in the 
charming polka which used to be so 
vivid a feature of earlier performances. 
Just where the music is most senti- 
mental, the men and women dancers are 
now called upon to part company so as 
to enable the males to do some gym- 
nastic spinning by themselves—about as 
contrary to the mood of the music as 
can be imagined. 

I sometimes have suspected that the 
choreographer of the American Ballet 
is not greatly concerned with composers 
or their intentions. I also have won- 
dered whether musical style, as such, 
was of much moment in his scheme of 
operation. Those who attended per- 
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“Humph! | suppose | should have taken up the piccolo!" 


plaining to me about the doings of the 
ballet in the Metropolitan’s latest re- 
vival of “The Bartered Bride.” When 
Smetana’s lively little opera was first 
given in New York, back, I think, about 
1908, the Bohemian dances did more 
to float the production than the singing 
of the principals. A Bohemian, Ottakar 
Bartik, was called in to stage them. 
If I have not misremembered the cir- 
cumstances, Bohemian dancers were 
brought into the company to give the 
true tang to these racial divertissements. 
So far as I am concerned, none of the 
subsequent revivals had dancing to 
match that of the first production. 
However, the patterns were similar and 
the folk spirit was retained. 

The trouble with the current dancing 
at the Metropolitan is that the racial 
quality is barely suggested and the 
music itself is disregarded for the sake 
of the athletic evolutions apparently so 
dear to the heart of Balanchine. Now, 
‘Bartered Bride,’ as you know, is almost 


the Czech bible. It came into being 


formances of Halévy’s ‘La Juive’ last 
winter must have wondered why he 
chose the most delicate of the courtly 
old dances of the third act for acrobatic 
pantomime. 

Now, I am not one of those who ex- 
pect the ballet, and particularly the 
operatic ballet, to attempt to illustrate, 
phrase by phrase and bar by bar, musi 
cal configurations or similar technical 
considerations, but I do feel that danc- 
ing which disregards the musical mood 
is more disturbing than it is contribu- 
tive to any opera where the music is 
of itself a delight, as is true of the 
dances in ‘Bartered Bride.” Yes, my 
good Balanchine, there is considerably 
more than just vigor in that enchanting 
polka. 

x * * 

If you relish differences of opinion, 
just constitute yourself an inquiring re- 
porter and button-hole a few critics, 
artists, managers and amateur know-it- 
alls on the subject of delayed reviews, 
as suddenly precipitated into Weltpolitik 
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by Propaganda Minister Goebbels of 
the Hitler hierarchy. 

Goebbels, you know, has put forth 
an edict forbidding the publication of 
criticism of a new play the morning 
following a performance and, if the 
press cables are correct, the same rule 
will govern German music criticism. 

“It is obvious,” said the propaganda 
minister, “that such criticism has to be 
written without a proper estimate of the 
performance and without an opportunity 
tor the critic to collect and digest his 
impressions. Such criticism should be 
considered, therefore, highly frivolous.” 

Not to be frivolous in Germany, 
criticism must be published, at the 
earliest, at noon the next day. Of 
course it may have been written before 
midnight, just the same—in New York 
the afternoon paper critics habitually 
grind out their copy immediately after 
the event, while their impressions are 
fresh, and then go to bed with their 
consciences as clear as those of their 
morning paper confreres. 

Perhaps the point hasn’t come up 
quite this way in Germany, but ap- 
parently Messrs. Downes, Gilman and 
Liebling would be open to the charge 
of frivolity, even though they labored 
until after midnight on a review, simply 
because their papers rolled off the 
presses in the small hours of the morn- 
ing; whereas Messrs. Henderson, San- 
born and Chotzinoff, who might have 
put their articles on paper a half hour 
earlier, could be taken altogether seri- 
ously if only the afternoon papers could 
be persuaded to hold back their first 
editions until noon! 

eek @ 

Personally, 1 am so fed up with Nazi 
and anti-Nazi arguments that 1 really 
can’t get excited over assertions that 
this move for delayed criticisms is just 
part of a pretty thorough program for 
controlling the press, the prime purpose 
for the delay being to provide additional 
opportunity for censors to examine and 
pass upon what is written. An ideology 
that makes the intrinsic worth of a play 
or a composition secondary to state 
purposes would logically envision such a 
step, but not for reasons that would 
apply to the American scene. 

Everybody knows the arguments in 
favor of delayed reviews, as they have 
been aired many times in this country. 
Reviews written hot from the bat, so 
to speak, are assumed to represent hasty 
first thoughts, many of which the re- 
viewer might wish to mull over and 
perhaps fortify by a little additional re- 
search or consultation of the script or 
the score, if the time were available. 
These arguments sound fairly conclu- 
sive, but if you circulate much among 
critics you will find that they are not 
nearly so unanimous in upholding them 
as might be thought. 

From experience, I have heard critics 
maintain that they find first thoughts 
often better than second thoughts; that 
the necessity of getting a review writ- 
ten in time goads the faculties and 
they think more clearly and sharply, as 
well as writing that way, when they 
work under pressure; that, particularly 
in dealing with new music, impressions 
are more vivid immediately after an 
event than they are the next day, and 
that they really know better what they 
think at the moment than on the morning 
after. And you know what happens 
when you or I have the chance to pro- 
crastinate, appends your 


—— 
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CONTEMPORARY MUSIC SOCIETY MEETS IN SPAIN 





Glimpse of the Skyline of Barcelona 


By Dr. Pau STEFAN 
BARCELONA, May 1. 


HE International 

Contemporary Music, 

opened its fourteenth music festival 
on April 18, completed a week’s activi- 
ties on April 25. At the same time the 
Third International Congress of the 
Science of Music was held. Both so- 
cieties have the same president, the 
English professor Edward J. Dent, who 
attempted once before (Liége, 1930) to 
have historians and ultra-moderns meet 
simultaneously. 

This is, to be sure, very aptly con- 
ceived: the historians can see what the 
music of today looks like, and modern 
composers can have a look into the 
music of past ce 


mation of the 


ociety for 
which 


ih 





malo 
amaiga- 


helds. however, 





proves to be ore difficult in 
practice. The f 0 is interested 
in both can listen to reports ing the 








day, in so far as other pro 
him time. Whether he will still be able 


in the evening to keep up with the 
modern concerts is a question of con- 
stitution and nerves. In addition to 
this, in keeping with the Spanish cus- 
tom, the evening concerts began at ten 
p.m., many even later, and often lasted 
until one o'clock and still longer. 
There were two rather long intermis- 
sions at these concerts and when they 
were over, there were trolleys, buses, 
and open cafés, as elsewhere at eleven 
o’clock—but this did not give one the 
necessary energy to keep going. The 
jury, which had to select the works 
receives strict orders time and again not 
to let any concert last longer than two 
hours; unfortunately it never holds to 
this and consequently three-hour con- 


certs are the rule, the last third of 
which are mostly played to dead ears. 
Thus it was not quite so 


participate in the festival here. Yet it 
must be noted that the local committee 
with Lamote de Grignon Senior and 
Robert Gerhard at its head (the latter 
despite his name a true ‘ atalan ). had 
done its best to offer much to its guests 
and to make their stay a most pleasant 
one. That the weather left them in th 


lurch was not their fault. The govern 
ment of Catalonia, the city of Barcelona, 









and various private individuals made it 
a point of giving evidence of the tradi 
tional hospitality of the Iberian penin 
sula. The Congress and the Music 
Festival were opened simultaneously 
the government building, welcomed and 
later also entertained by representatives 
of the government 

All the musicians were most agree 
ably impressed by the fact that the Cat 
alonian people took a very active part 
in the festivities Thus, for example, 
a concert Sunday noon by the very dis- 
tinguished munici i of na, 
a band of wind at- 
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Fields of Old and 








tended by at least 3,000 persons; the 
closing affair, in a building of the 
World’s Fair of 1929 (in a gigantic 
hall, indeed), by at least 5,000. And 
the program of folk-dances also attract- 
ed a great throng. 

Since Mr. Gerhard, one of the two 
chief local managers, had instruction 
for many years under Arnold Schon- 
berg in Vienna and later in Berlin, he 
was on particularly friendly terms with 
the musicians of the Schonberg circle 
of that time. In the programs there was 
a good deal of Austrian music, almost 
entirely from this circle. Gerhard, 
however, added a special celebration for 
Alban Berg, and in addition an Austri- 
an evening, which brought with it an 
address in French by the composer, 
Ernst Krenek, on contemporary Austri- 
an music and then chamber music by 
Schonberg and Webern, and songs by 
both Berg and Krenek—performed by 
the excellent Galimir quartet of Vienna 
(a brother and three sisters) and by 
the Catalonian singer Concepcio Badia 
d’Agusti, who was accompanied at the 
piano by Ernst Krenek. 


Alban Berg Honored 


The celebration for Berg took up a 
large part of the first orchestral pro- 
gram, which was undertaken by the or- 
chestra of Pau Casals (one is usually 
accustomed to the Spanish form of the 
Christian name, Pablo, whereas Pau is 
Catalonian). Casals, the world-famous 
‘cellist, took the initiative in the found- 
ing of an orchestra in Barcelona which 
he conducts and partially supports him- 
self. Under the leadership of Ernest 
Ansermet and Hermann Scherchen, this 
orchestra played the three well-known 
fragments from ‘Wozzeck,’ by Berg, and 
the premiere performance of Berg’s 
violin concerto, his last completed com- 
position. It is a splendid piece of work, 
its compositional aims and peculiarities 





The Jury Which Chose Programs for the Festival: (Left to Right) Anton von 
Webern, Austria; Boleslas Woytowicz, Poland; Edward J. Dent, President of the 


Society, England; Ernest Ansermet, Switzerland, and J. Lamote de Grignon, Spain 


being completely submerged in _ the 
stream of great music which flows 
through it. One is struck by the fact, 
however, that, most unusual for a violin 
concerto, the work ends in Bach’s choral, 
‘Es ist genug,’ without causing a break 
in the style. 

The choral takes up the entire close 
of the composition, which, composed by 
Berg just a year ago at the instigation 
of the American violinist, Louis Kras- 
ner (and excellently played by him 
in Barcelona), was dedicated by Berg to 
the memory of a young girl, who died 
at the age of eighteen, an angelically 
beautiful and gracious soul whom we all 
respected, the daughter of Alma Maria 
Mahler by her second marriage with 
the architect Gropius. And now this 
work has become Berg’s own requiem! 

In this same concert there was a sort of 
rehabilitation of Ernst Krenek. That is to 
say, three excerpts from his opera ‘Karl 
V.’ were performed. This work was ac- 
cepted for a premiere by the Vienna State 
Opera while it was still under the direc- 
tion of Clemens Krauss, but was never 
played, allegedly because of too great dif- 
ficulties. 

In Barcelona a young Viennese pupil of 
the Academy, the soprano, Leonore Meyer, 
sang a large portion of one of the vocal 
parts which she had learned in two weeks. 
The orchestra, too, under the baton of An- 
sermet, mastered the “unperformable” work 
without any difficulty. Krenek surprises one 
with his depth of feeling and with a style 
of composition which is, to be sure, built 
up on the twelve-tone technique, but which 
never becomes artificial and overdone. 

On the program of this first concert 
there was in addition a prelude with fugue 
by Edmund von Borck (Berlin) and Robert 
Gerhard’s ballet music ‘Ariel,’ a particular- 
ly pleasing, airy and yet profound work. 

This was on Sunday evening, April 19, 
and in the morning the concert of the Mu 
nicipal Band had taken place, which offered 
among other things Wladimir Vogel’s ‘De- 
vise’ (‘Motto’), a piece for brass instru 
ments alone, and Florent Schmitt’s ‘Dionys 
iaques’; the orchestra was led by its regu- 
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ed in part under their own conductors, « 


lar conductor, Joan Lamote de Grignon, 
whose son Ricard offered a work of his 
own, the symphonic legend ‘Joan de 1’Os’ 
(based on a Catalonian legend). 

Two evenings of chamber music: four 
psalms for soprano and chamber orchestra, 
intelligently sung by Alice Frey (Ziirich), 
composed by her Swiss compatriot, Robert 
Blum, very lively, expressive music; Lulla- 
bies by the Czech Vaclav Kapral, arranged 
irom unusually delightful Slovakian folk- 
songs (sung by Jarmila Vavrdova, conduct- 
ed by Karal Ancerl); a piano sonata by 
Ludwig Zenk and a string quartet by the 
American, Mark Brunswick, who lives in 
Vienna, of great merit and despite the com- 
poser’s membership (like Zenk’s) in the 
Schonberg circles, very independent in at- 
titude. The concertino for alto saxophone 
and chamber orchestra by Jaques Ibert 
(Paris) is a very cheerful work; the mag- 
nificent Sigurd Rascher (Copenhagen), who 
is well known from many former music 
festivals, was the soloist. Further, a pleas- 
ing sonata tor flute and piano by Walter 
Piston (U. S. A.), a suite for violin and 
piano by Benjamin Britten (England), 
piano compositions by Manuel Blancafort 
(Barcelona), a ‘super-realistic’ song by 
André Souris (Belgium). And finally the 
Browning sonnets for soprano and string 
quartet by Egon Wellesz, the lofty spirit- 
uality and powerful expression of which 
were equally welcome (the performers 
once again Leonore Meyer and the Galimir 
Quartet), and the congenially played, won 
derful fifth string quartet of Bartok (the 
Modern Hungarian String Quartet). 


Other Orchestral Works 


Out of the programs of the two addi 
tional international orchestral concerts we 
might mention the following: a very im 
petuous and fresh work ‘Sun Treader’ by 
Carl Ruggles (U. S. A.), the Fourth Sym 
phony of Roussel, a particularly mature 
work of the French master, the violin con- 
certos of the Rumanian, Marcel Mihalovici 
and of the Pole, Karol Szymanowski. The 
latter’s second violin concerto is a beautiful 
meritorious and well sounding work. Both 
were played by Stefan Frenkel. Piano con- 
certos of the Welsh-Swiss Frank Martin 
(brilliance, marked temperament), played 
by Walter Frey (Ztrich) and Federico 
Elizadle (Madrid), played by Leopoldo 
Querol, an excellent Spanish pianist. <A 
symphony by Karl Alfred Deutsch, a young 
\ustrian who is living in Paris, was truly 
a work for contemplation, highly gifted, ex- 
uberant, even if apparently not yet finished. 
Finally, an overture by Lars Erik Lars- 
son, which has all the good points of Lars- 
son's frequently played suite for strings 
this, too, was discovered two years ago at 


an International Music Festival (at that 


time in Florence). The two orchestras of 
Madrid divided the program of the last two 


concerts between them. 


All three orchestras, those of Madrid and 
Barcelona’s, then undertook jointly a final 


cencert which gave a survey of Spanish 


Catalonian music since Pedrell. Composi- 
tions of Granados, Turina, Ernesto Halffter, 
Espla, Albeniz and others were heard. The 


highlight was Manuel de Falla (dances 


from his ‘Tricorne’). The orchestras play 


whom Enrique F. Arbos, who is now sev 


enty-three years old, deserves especial 


(Continued on page 18) 
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GUILD FORMED. TO AID PERFORMING ARTISTS 





Tibbett, President, Says Group 
Seeks Protection and Security 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


HE day of organization and co- 
| operative effort may be said to 
be approaching a meridian when 
we can witness the spectacle of singers, 
conductors, instrumental solists and solo 
dancers—notably and traditionally indi- 
vidualists of the first order—banding 
themselves together- for the good of the 
entire profession. This mooted step 
has been for many years discussed, and 
several times abortively attempted, 
hitherto meeting defeat because the time 
was apparently not ripe and individuals 
could not bring themselves into a group 
homogeneous enough to withstand 
skepticism from without and inertia 
from within. 

In the formation of the American 
Guild of Musical Artists, Inc., with 
Lawrence Tibbett as president and with 
a present membership of 113, including 
musical artists of several fields and 
distinguished accomplishments, the idea 
may be said to be assuming concrete 
shape. Hardly more than a month old, 
the guild is in the formative stage, but 
its members are taking it very seriously. 

“We shall have to make haste slow- 
ly,” declared Mr. Tibbett. “No prob- 
lems are settled overnight, and the diff- 
culties of the performing profession are 
so multitudinous and have grown up 
over so long a period that it will take 
time even to assort them and to discover 
where we may be of help. Consequent- 
ly, I cannot tell you of any definite step 
which we are taking at present. I can 
only say that we expect to try to fill 
a definite need, to find out by means 
of meetings, inquiries, bulletins, ballots 
and other proceedings the representa- 
tive opinions of the profession on the 
problems that beset it, and to act on 
them to the best advantage of the pro- 
fession as a whole. 

“We are encouraged by the signal 
success of similar groups in other 
branches of the professional, artistic and 
theatrical world, notably Actors Equity, 
and we are optimistic about the possi- 
bilities afforded by the co-operation of 
such a representative group with man- 
agers, producers and Government 
agencies.” 

Mr. Tibbett has been working inten- 
sively with the guild officers and board 
of governors, and two membership 
meetings, the first on April 17, the sec- 
ond on May 6, have already brought 
forth a committee which is considering 
several proposals of the membership 
with an eye to immediate action. 

Other officers are Jascha Heifetz, 
first vice-president; Alma Gluck, 
second vice-president; Deems Tay- 
lor, third vice-president; Richard 
Bonelli, fourth vice-president; 
Gladys Swarthout, recording secre- 
tary; Frank La Forge, treasurer, 
and Leo Fischer, executive secre- 
tary. Members of the board are 
Frank Chapman, Richard Crooks, 
Eva Gauthier, George Gershwin, 
Charles Hackett, Howard Hanson, 


Queena Mario, James Melton, 
Ernest Schelling, Frank Sheridan, 
Albert Spalding, Don Voorhees, 


Fred Waring, Paul Whiteman and 
Efrem Zimbalist. 
These artists, as well as the entire 


membership, feel ‘that opposition is 
merely a challenge to meet, according 
to Mr. Tibbett. “If everybody hailed us 
as perfect, we should be suspicious,” he 
said. “Equity was started by artists 
at the top of their profession—by those, 
as Leo Fischer put it, ‘who could write 
their own tickets and who had no axes 


But we realize that other countries, 
from certain necessities, and because of 
a long established governmental inter- 
est in the arts, have restricted the im- 
portation of artists from other countries 
while we have not. Our country is the 
nearest to the ideal in welcoming artists 
from all over the world, thereby en- 
riching its own experience. We do not 
wish our own artists to suffer; neither 
do we wish to depart further from the 
ideal than is necessary to protect our 
own. It is a matter for long and grave 
consideration. But it is one of our 
problems and we must face it. 

“From _ self-imposed discipline, we 
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to grind.’ The quality of disinterested- 
ness was attached to Equity from the 
first, and because of that, everybody 
benefitted in the long run. That is the 
ideal of the guild. 

“Surely musicians are not more ‘tem- 
peramental’ and ‘volatile’ than actors,” 
Mr. Tibbett continued. “And that ex- 
pression of individuality necessary to 
the performing artist, should not be 
suppressed. However, we feel that we 
can be disciplined within ourselves, and 
our first aim is that—discipline within 
the group and the effort to think in a 
group fashion. The performing musi- 
cian has had no recourse except to him- 
self and to a few other individuals. We 
hope to give him a group solidarity on 
which to lean, even if it be no more 
than giving advice, as our incorpora- 
tion agreement reads, ‘to secure and 
protect’ his rights. 

“Misunderstandings may arise—some 
have done so already. I refer particu- 
larly to our attitude about foreign art- 
ists. We are not opposed to the im- 
portation of foreign artists. As a matter 
of fact, you will find several European 
artists in our membership, and we hope 
that they will be helpful, in relation to 
their own countries, toward establishing 
a more equal give-and-take between na- 
tions. We are in favor of reciprocity. 








Alma Gluck 


Richard Bonelli 


Leo Fischer 


hope to be of assistance to the man- 
agerial side of the profession. We hope 
to see fewer of those explosions of 
‘volatility’ which have marked the 
musical profession as wildly tempera- 
mental, when we can thrash out our 
problems within the group and reach 
some sane and reasonable solution. 


No Wage Problems Seen 


“Because there is no monetary yard- 
stick by which the value of a musical 
artist ‘in the market’ can be measured, 
we do not anticipate ‘wage’ problems. 
Perhaps minimum wages could be estab- 
lished for members of choruses or 
groups where each individual is sup- 
posedly equal to every other, but who 
can say what a soprano recital is worth? 
Or who can determine a fixed price for 
every conductor, every violinist, every 
dancer, every pianist, every singer? 
Therefore, we do not expect to have 
‘strike’ problems to handle. 

“We are admittedly idealistic. But 


Mme. Gluck’s photograph by Maurice Goldberg; 
Mr. Taylor’s by Townsend; Mr. La Forge’s by 
Wexler; Mr. Bonelli’s by Moffett; Mr. Fischer’s 
by Gray. 


we expect also to apply practical 
methods to the decision of policies and 
opinions. It is indeed encouraging to 
anticipate what such a powerful body, 
with a completely representative mem- 
bership and with the help and co- 
operation of the other groups in the 
profession, might accomplish in clearing 
up some of the most irritating and 
long-standing obstacles to the smooth 
functioning of musical activity in this 
country.” 

It is interesting to note that an organ- 
ization of this type was attempted as 
long as sixteen years ago, when John 
McCormack and Edward Johnson 
started a movement toward group ac- 
tion. Lucrezia Bori, now a member of 
the guild, also tried to bring about an 
affiliation between opera singers and 
Actors Equity. Another attempt was 
made at one time by Alma Gluck, now 
an officer of the guild. 

The membership includes singers, in- 
strumental soloists, conductors, dancers 
and radio artists. The requirement is 
bonafide activity in professional life. 
Such composers as appear are members 


only by virtue of their performing 
capacities. 

Life members are: 

Zlatko Balokovic, Richard Bonelli, Richard 


Crooks, William M. Daly, Mischa Elman, George 
Gershwin, Jascha Heifetz, Sascha Jacobsen, 
Hulda Lashanska, Queena Mario, James Melton, 
Grace Moore, Lily Pons, Rosa Ponselle, Albert 
Spalding, Gladys Swarthout, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Cyrena Van Gordon and Efrem Zimbalist. 


Members are: 


Isidor Achron, Arthur Alexander, Paul Alt- 
house, Erno Balogh, John Barclay, Leon Barzin, 
Emanuel Bay, Artur Bodanzky, Lucrezia Bori, 
Rosario Bourdon, Ina Bourskaya, Ruth Breton, 
Eddy Brown, Winifred Cecil, George Cehanovy- 
sky, Mario Chamlee, Frank Chapman, Hall 
Clovis, Ellen Dalossy, Collette d’Arville, Agnes 
George deMille, Doris Doe, Florence Easton, 
Carlo Edwards, Alfredo Gandolfi, Rudolph Ganz, 
Eva Gauthier, Alma Gluck, Charles Hackett, 
Richard Hageman, Mina Hager, Margaret Hal- 
stead, Anna Hamlin, Hope Hampton, Howard 
Hanson, Emily Hardy, Edward Harris, Ethyl 
Hayden, Julius Huehn, Ora Hyde, 

Also Frederick Jagel, Helen Jepson, Reed Ken- 
nedy, Frank La Forge, Helen Lanier, Myrtle 
Leonard, Lea Luboshutz, David Mannes, Helen 
Marshall, Giovanni Martinelli, Dudley Marwick, 
Edith Mason, Lauritz Melchior, Yolanda Mero, 
Ruth Miller, Walter H. Mills, Nathan Milstein, 
Lucy Monroe, Robert O’Connor, Eugene Ormandy. 


Also Gennaro Papi, Louis Persinger, Benno 
Rabinof, George Perkins Raymond, Catherine 
Reiner, Fritz Reiner, Artur Rodzinski, Lanny 


Ross, Bela Rozsa, Anton Rovinsky, Thalia Sa 
banieeva, Felix Salmond, Arpad Sandor, Ernest 
Schelling, Joseph Schuster, Toscha Seidel, Frank 
Sheridan, Alexander Smallens, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
Margaret Speaks, Paul Stassévitch, Eleanor 
Steele. 

And Nina Tarasova, Deems Taylor, Armand 
Tokatyan, Alice Tully, Elda Vettori, Don Voor- 
hees, Jeannette Vreeland, Fred Waring, Elinor 
Remick Warren, Paul Whiteman, Stewart Wille, 
Marek Windheim. 





COVENT GARDEN DEBUT 
IS MADE BY FLAGSTAD 


Fourteen Curtain Calls for Soprano 
at the Close of ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ in London 


Lonpon, May 19.—Kirsten Flagstad, 
Norwegian soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera of New York, made her debut 
last night at Covent Garden in Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan und Isolde,’ conducted 
by Fritz Reiner. Lauritz Melchior 
sang Tristan and Emanuel List, King 
Marke. 

The Metropolitan soprano was tu- 
multuously received and at the close of 
the music-drama. She was called before 
the curtain fourteen times, a record for 
the season. 


Mme. Flagstad was injured slightly 
last Thursday while watching a per- 
formance of ‘G6tterdammerung,’ when 
a glass powder compact fell from the 
tier above her, striking her on the head. 
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‘The DYBBUK’ 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


OT gon DYBBUK’ has come and 
gone as an operatic novelty in 
New York. Of the four per- 
formances given, one would have been 
sufficient to convince the seasoned ob- 
server that Lodovico Rocca’s work, in 
spite of some spectacular features, has 
little prospect of becoming a fixture in 
the repertoire of Italian operas domi- 
ciled in this country. 

Rather than resulting in any revela- 
tion of lasting import to the city’s 
patrons of the lyrico-dramatic art, these 
performances were of consequence 
chiefly in attesting the enterprise of 
those who collaborated in the produc- 
tion, the Detroit Civic Opera Company, 
the Detroit Symphony and the Art of 
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Comes to New York 


Rocca’s Opera Presented in Carnegie 

Hall Under Leadership of Franco 
Sing in 
Opening Performance—Score Fails 
Some European Esti- 


Ghione—Raisa and Jagel 


to Validate 
mates 


Musical Russia. Aside from earnest 
endeavor and creditable achievement on 
the part of artists already known to 
the New York public, the venture had 
its value in the introduction it afforded 


a conductor who will be remembered. 
Franco Ghione should come back to 
Manhattan. But let the opera be 


‘Otello,’ ‘Falstaff’ or ‘L’Amore dei Tre 
Re.’ 

Since its premiere at La Scala, Milan, 
in 1934, Rocca’s setting of Sholom An- 
ski’s play has been widely performed 
and even more widely discussed abroad, 
where new operas do not have to run 
quite the same gauntlet they do to get 
before the footlights in America. How 
much of the first interest shown in this 
work may be attributed to the great 
success of the original drama is, of 
course, conjectural. Clothed in Rocca’s 
music, the play still makes an effect that 
is not the effect of an ordinary opera 
libretto. It is, however, a diminished 
effect, as compared to that of the spoken 
drama. The music lessens, rather than 
heightens the effect of poetic mysticism. 
Nor has the prologue in heaven, as de- 
vised by the composer and his librettist, 
contributed anything, either musically 
or dramatically, that would be missed 
if the opera had begun where the play 
begins. However, it is not as a setting 
of Sholom Anski that ‘Il Dibuk,’ 
couched as it is in an Italian operatic 
idiom, must stand or fall; but on its 
own virtues and weaknesses as an opera, 
seeking, as all operas are compelled to 
do, a place in the affections because of 
its musical appeal. 


Score Not Distinguished 


Rocca’s music is not music of distinc- 
tion nor yet music of any exceptional 
melodic or emotional appeal. Using a 
large orchestra with a lavish hand, he 
has built up sonorities that are ear- 
filling and at times impressive. But even 
in its instrumental craftsmanship the 
score tends to the excessive rather than 
the apt. It cannot be said that this 
tonal web bespeaks a musical personal- 
ity. The sound of it is familiar, stem- 
ming as it does from Respighi and others 
who have ventured to be more sym- 
phonic in their operatic writing than 
were Puccini and other more immediate 
heirs of Verdi, Boito and Ponchielli. 

If the orchestral sonorities often over- 
whelmed the vocal utterance in Carne- 
gie Hall, this probably was not to be 
charged solely to the nature of the 
writing, nor yet to Mr. Ghione’s ener- 
getic efforts to galvanize the score. It 
seems fair to assume that a different 
balance would have been achieved in an 
opera house with a sunken pit, as 
against an arrangement whereby the 
orchestra had to be accommodated on 
the floor of the audience chamber. Cer- 
tainly, the Detroit Symphony played 
the music well and it is to be assumed 
that Mr. Ghione, who has been identi- 
fied with the work since it first emerged 
upon the Italian scene, knew precisely 
what the balances should be. 

Other than orchestrally, the score is as- 
sertive chiefly in its choruses. Whether 





Frederick Jagel as Hanan 


the Hebraic suggestion of much of this 
music has roots in an authentic idiom, or is 
merely adroit imitation, is scarcely wort! 
the argument that seems to have been pri 
voked abroad. These choruses play their 
part in unfoldment of the operatic story 

a way to characterize the composer as a 
true son of the Italian theatre; but they 
probably would cause no stir if excerpted 
and presented away from their stage su 
roundings. The same thing could be said, 
of course, of most opera choruses. The 
point is, not that Rocca has fallen short 
of his goal in this particular phase oi 
his writing, but that there apparently has 
been a tendency to magnify what he has 
achieved, so as to make it the concern oi 
savants rather than of ordinary opera 
listeners. 

It is in the writing for the vocal princi- 
pals that the score most readily betrays the 
limitations of Rocca’s inspiration. What 
they sing is not lacking in melody of the 
arioso. type Declamation is skillfully 
handled, another proof of Rocca’s operatic 
birthright. But the melody is 
tinguished melody at best and banal at 
worst. It has little of characterization 
for the stage personages, it conveys littl 
suggestion of the eerie atmosphere of the 
play. In one small measure of Beethoven 
is more of mystery than Rocca was al 
to contrive in three hours of sonorites 
heaped one on another. He comes nearest 


undis- 


yi¢€ 





English, i 
prologue. Music bys 
book by Renato Si 


of the same name 


THE 
three acts and a 
Lodovico Rocca ; 
mone, after the play 


DYBBUK, opera in 


by Sholom Ansky. English translation 
by Archie Coates. Presented by the 
Detroit Civic Opera Company with 


the cooperation of the Detroit Symphon 
Orchestra, the Art of Musical Russia 


and Yakovleva’s Ballet Russe, at Car 

negie Hall 
Reb Sender Joseph Royer 
Leah Rosa Raisa 
Frade Pauline Pierce 
Hanan Frederick Jage 
Reb Ezriel Nino Ruisi 
Michael Paul Oncley 
The Messenger Ivan Ivantzoff 


Maier 
Nachman 


Gean Greenwell 
Paul Oncles 


Menasche George Gordo 
First Batlon. Joseph Kallini 
Second Batlor John Bacor 
A Woman Marguerite Hawkins 
Another Womar Joy Sweet 
A Blind Woma: Gretchen Heller 
The Voice of Nissen Crean Greenwell 
The Cantor Myron Taylor 


George Chaffe, Anne 
Viadimir Valentinoff 
Franco Ghione 


Director, Eugene Fuerst 


Principal dancers 
Wolfson and 
Conductor, 
Stage 
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Don José—Armand Tokatyan 


(Continued from page 3) 
brought it closer to operetta. For the 
first time in its history of being in 
and out of the Metropolitan repertoire, 
the merriment of Smetana’s opera really 
‘got over.’ Though in the stage busi- 
ness some details of the laugh-getting 
were not altogether in consonance with 
the villatic spirit of the Bohemian 
original, the score was respected and 
melodiously sung. 


Castagna Appears as Carmen 


Che opening ‘Carmen’ on the evening of 
Monday, May 11, made a strong bid for 
those who at one time thronged the Hippo 
drome for dollar-opera there. Bruna Cas- 
tagna, a favorite of Hippodrome audiences, 
was assigned to the titular part, for the 
first time since she became a member of 
the Metropolitan. Mr. Tokatyan returned 
as Don José and Carlo Morelli assumed 
the duties of Escamillo. There was an un- 
familiar Micaela, Natalie Bodanskaya 
making her debut in this role. Other new- 
comers in the cast were Wilfred Engel- 
man as Morales and Lodovico Oliviero as 
Remendado, the latter well remembered 
from the days of the Chicago company’s 
visits to Manhattan. Louis D’Angelo as 
Zuniga, George Cehanovsky as Dancaire, 
Charlotte Symons as Frasquita and Helen 
Olheim as Mercedes were reminders of the 
regular season and of recent performances 
of ‘Carmen’ that visually were much like 
this one 

It was not visually, however, that Mme. 
Castagna best justified her assumption of 
the role. The voice, in the main well 
used, was a Carmen voice. It had the 
weight, the richness, the color and the 
dramatic character for the music—pre- 
cisely what other recent Carmens at the 
Metropolitan have lacked. Whatever the 
merits of the characterizations they elabor- 
ated, they began with something other 
than the true Carmen voice. Dramatically, 
Mme. Castagna’s impersonation was one of 
sound routine, if only moderate illusion 
Its merits were quite largely in what she 
did not do. The character remained com- 
fortably within its traditional frame. 

Mr. Tokatyan similarly brought to his 
role the assurance of able routine, acting 
and singing with the requisite intensity, if 
a not overly luscious quality of tone. His 
treatment of the final scene was particular 
ly effective A resonant delivery of his 
music rather than anything dashing or pic- 
torial in his acting characterized Mr 
Morelli’s toreador. Miss Bodanskaya 
stopped the show with Micaela’s air, de 
livered in a very light voice that carried 
well and conveyed a suggestion that this 


Micaela was very young, indeed The 
others were uniformly competent. In no 
recent performance at the Metropolitan 
has the smugglers’ quintet been so well 


sung. Orchestrally, Mr. Pani fared rather 
better with the score than Mr. Hasselmans 
has done, though he had need to sub 
merge his percussion. At times it sounded 
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Popular Opera 


more like artillery than a musical adjunct. 
Similar cannonading has marred many a 
performance of the regular seasons. 

The second opera of the sennight, ‘Rigo- 
letto,’ on the evening of Wednesday, May 
13, compared respectably with perform- 
ances of this work in ‘the last winter sea- 
son, admitting, of course, that the latter 
were not the most brilliant the house has 
known. The role of the Duke was hand- 
somely begun by Joseph Bentonelli, but he 
appeared to tire as the performance 
progressed and his singing sagged corre- 
spondingly. The Gilda was a debutante 
from the Pacific Coast, Emily Hardy, who 
also made her best impression at the out- 
set, singing ‘Caro Nome’ prettily and 
smoothly, if with a curious break for a 
breath in the middle of a sustained high 
tone. Mr. Morelli’s jester was sometimes 



























Wide World 
Hans—Mario Chamlee 


humpbacked, some- 
times erect, but admir- 
ubly resonant as to 
tone. He made more 
of the cries of “Gilda! 
Gilda!” at the close of 


the second act than 
some better actors 
have made of them 


Of the several new 
comers in this cast, all 
gave promise. Norman 
Cordon, a young Southerner who stands 
six-feet-five, looked and sang Monterone 
with something of distinction. John Gurney, 
a little uneasy in his stage deportment, 
brought to the music of Sparafucile a voice 
sonorous and expressive. Maddalena was 
scarcely the part to disclose the full ex 
tent of Anna Kaskas’s equipment, but what 
she did was done successfully. Others en 
rolled were Charlotte Symons, Jarna Paull, 
and Messrs. Cehanovsky, Engelman and 
Oliviero. As in ‘Carmen,’ the chorus 
trained by Fausto Cleva sang well. Mr. 
Papi’s orchestra was sometimes over as 
sertive but at least alive. 


‘Bartered Bride’ in English 


Save for some over-doing of comedy 
possibilities and an inexplicable misconcep 
tion of the charming folk dances of Sme 
tana’s joyous little masterpiece, ‘The Bar- 
tered Bride’ was altogether delightful at 
its first performance on Friday evening, 
May 15. The ensemble was particularly 
well managed and Wilfred Pelletier con 
trived an orchestral performance of quality 
and vitality. The sets of the last revival 
had the look of having just been made 
and the peasant costumes possessed a simi- 
lar freshness and gaiety of color. The 
English translation, credited to Graham 
Jones, proved altogether singable and the 
spirit of the perfermance was such that 
the repeated phrases in which the text 
abounds were made to count for humorous 


effect rather than being a drag on the 
music 
Of first importance in the. success of 


this venture in the vernacular, was the 
exceptional diction of several of the par 
ticipants. Mr. Chamlee, a particularly like 
able Hans, projected his words clearly, 


Wide World 


at Metropolitan 


the while he sang lyrically and with 
warmth and sympathy. Muriel Dickson, 
whose particular talents had been made 
known to America during the sojourn of 
the D’Oyly Carte visitors from London, 
made her lines count in a manner to justi- 
fy the witticism of a listener that her name 
on the program should have been printed 
Muriel Diction. Morover, she was agree- 
able to look upon and she gratified the ear 
with some of the prettiest high tones any 
lyric soprano has sent across the foot 
lights at the Metropolitan in years. If the 
lower voice was not equally good, it was 
serviceable. 

If Miss Dickson proved to be some 
thing of a “find,” so did the portrayer of 
Wenzel, George Rasely. \ New York 
church and radio singer who, years ago, 
had appeared on Broadway in ‘Chu-Chin- 
Chow, he stepped into the part of the 
bashful, stuttering, unwilling suitor as if 
he had been singing it for years His 
tenor voice was as right as right could be 
for the music; and the impersonation he 
presented, if more farcical than one would 
be likely to encounter in Prague, Brno or 
Brattislava, was consistently droll wher 
not downright funny. The veteran Louis 
D’Angelo labored manfully to be just as 
amusing as Kezal and with considerable 
success, though the voice had not quite 
the bite needed to put his comedy across 

Lucielle Browning 
iard, sang attractive 
ly the small part of 
Kathinka, and Miss 


Kaskas was an equal 
] 


Bares. As fresh from the Juill 


ly acceptable Agnes 
Together with Mr 
Engelman as Krus 


Marie—Murie! Dickson 


N. Y. Times Studio 
Wenzel—George 


Rasely 


china, John Gurney as Micha, and Mr 
D’Angelo, they gave a well balanced and 
tonally appealing performance of the last 
act quintet, whch, with the addition of 
Marie, ends as a sextet. 

The circus scene was particularly success 
ful, with Mr. Cordon using his unusual 
height and a first-rate speaking voice to 
make Springer something more than the 
usual filler-in. Miss Bodanskaya was a 
petite and lyrical Esmeralda. The Muff 
was Ludwig Burgstaller, now, as throug! 
many past years, a mainstay of the chorus 

The ballet was the one really jarring 
element in the performance, and primarily 


because the choreography, credited t 


George Balanchine, not only disregarded 
the Czech dance idioms which are indis 
pensable to any valid realization of Sm 
tana’s indications, but violated the char 
acter of the music itself This reviewer 
has a weakness for “The Bartered Bride,’ 


fostered at repeated performances in the 
National Theatre at Prague. He will listers 
to the delectable music of the polka of the 
first act and the waltz of the second wit! 
closed eyes at the succeeding performances 
of this work in the Metropolitan’s Spring 


tion of the role o 


aiter having 





Carmen—Bruna Castagna 


Season, such is the clash between the musi 
and the dancing 

The repetition of ‘Carmen’ on Saturday 

itternoon, May 16, differed from the 

arlier performance chiefly in the assump- 

f Escamillo by Joseph 

his Metropolitan entry 

sung extensively in this coun 





Royer, who made 








yw ther operatic enterprises In 
the scene of the Toreador song, he would 
have been aided by a less sombre attire 
Otherwise, his was a highly successful first 
appearance, the voice sounding rich and 
full and the singer presenting a manly ap 
pearanc Mr. Cord sang Zuniga well 

The second ‘Rigoletto, sung that eve 
ing, introduced as the Duke a French 
Canad t Nicholas Massue, who had 
sung ™ Italy ugh rather 
lark in color, the voice proved one light 
1 texture and more suitable for lyric than 
dramatic utterance Ina Bourskaya ap 
vared as Maddalena. Otherwise the cast 
was that of the earlier performance. M1 
Papi agai nducted ae 





‘The Dybbuk’ 








niinued from page 12) 
SCETIC j wl she bec: mes posse ssed bv 
the Dybbuk, and in its sequel, that in which 
tl her In 


he Dybbuk is exorcised from 
lished what 








was ex 
ects er t transcending the 
yperatic level t Rocca’s treatment 
reduced then scene of the exorcism 
rovided Ni with his one oppor- 
tunity and it was handsomely realized 
l ighout the opera, the singing of Mr 
Jagel was worthy of a better cause. Mr 


was again an artist as the Mes 
and Mr. Royer made a definite con- 
tribution in a role that had its moments 
The staging, if not altogether successful 
in its surroundings, escaped the routine of 
such productions and was of some interest 


[vantzofi 
senger;r 


n its own right The treatment of the 

horal groups, t« was effective, ii 

scarcely unusual; the hallet acceptable, if 
¢ much more 


Changes of Cast at Repetitions 


The Dybbuk’ was repeated on Friday 
evening, May 15, and Saturday afternoon 
and evening, May 16, at Carnegie Hall 
At the first two of these, Jeanne Palmer 


sang the role of Leah. imvesting it with 


iramatic fervor. Edward Molitore brought 
vricism and Impasst ned acting to the 
role of Hanan on Friday and Saturday 
evenings an Velikanoff assumed the 

art ably Saturday afternoon Vassili 
Romakoff was the Reb Sender of the Fri- 
day evening and Saturday afternoon per- 

r es when Art Gerry took the 
art t messenger and Anita Engel 
sang the measures of the blind woman 
Alexis Tcherkassky was the Maier and 
Esther Rosoff sang the small role of A 
Woman on Saturday afternoon 
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BOSTON EMBARKS ON 
A NEW POPS SEASON 


Arthur Fiedler Leads Eighty 
Boston Symphony Men at 
Opening Concert 

Boston, May 20.—Once a year, dur- 
ing the interim between the winter sea- 


son and summer vacation period, Bos- 
tonians attend Pops, that unique institu- 





tion which immediately follows the 
regular symphony season. This year, 
precedence has been observed in the 


redecoration of the first floor walls of 
Symphony Hall in cool green, with an 
attractive gold lattice trim for doors 
and stage. Tables accommodating from 
four to six persons again replace the 
formal rows of seats on the floor and 
the deft-handed little waitresses have 
once more donned their canary-colored 
costumes upon which appear amusing 
sixteenth notes in black appliqué. 

Arthur Fiedler is again directing the 
musical destiny of Pops, and the or- 
chestra this year comprises some eighty 
members of the Boston Symphony. 
Mr. Fiedler exercised his usual good 
judgment in the choice of music for the 
opening night on May 6, and in order 
that all tastes might be satisfied, the 
program was a-well arranged mélange 
of items from light opera, grand opera 
and incidental pieces, each played in a 
manner which merited the flattering at- 
tention of an audience which, as far as 
could be judged, completely filled the 
floor and both balconies. 

The usual custom of special nights 
will again prevail this year, and vari- 
ous charities are finding Pops an in- 
creasingly satisfactory method of add- 


_friends. In 
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KROEGER MEMORIAL IN ST. LOUIS 


S T. LOUIS, May 20.—Friends and 
admirers of the late Ernest R. Kroe- 
ger showed their apprication of his 
devotion to artistic pursuits by a pres- 
entation to the city of a bronze plaque 
erected in Assembly Hall No. 1 of the 
Municipal Auditorium. The dedication 
was held in the hall on April 5 at which 
time the plaque was presented to the 
city by Edgar C. Taylor, chairman of 
the Kroeger Memorial Committee. 
Geo. W. Chadsey, acting for Mayor 
Dickmann, accepted for the city. The 
address was made by Percival Chubb 
with an appropriate setting of music 
furnished by the Steindel Quartet who 


played Mr. Kroeger’s Quartet in D 
Minor. 
The hall was filled with Mr. 


Kroeger’s teachers, pupils and admiring 
deference to the public 
service and artistic endeavors in which 
Mr. Kroeger was always the leader, 
Assembly Hall No. 1 has been re-named 
Kroeger Memorial Hall. H. W. C. 


ing to their exchequers. Reservations 
have also been made by Harvard, Bos- 
ton University, Dartmouth, Lasell 
Junior College and other schools and 
colleges for their own special nights, 
and Mr. Fiedler again plans an “Old 
Timer’s” concert, the details of which 
are not yet completed. In all, Pops ap- 
pears to be off for a good start upon 
this, its fifty-first season. 
Grace May STUTSMAN 





A series of Artistic Weeks in Berlin 
was begun on May 2, with a Mozart 


Week. 











PARIS 
MONDE MUSICAL (Félix Raugel) 


‘ . real gifts and excellent musicianship; she is 
certainly the most interesting feminine symphony 
conductor we have heard . 


LE JOURNAL (André Fijan) 

. . magnificent qualities of authority, 
Precision. ... 

L'AM! DU PEUPLE (A. Himonet) 


. thorough knowledge of the works played, con 
ducting them entirely from memory and placing 
every detail in a preconceived plan . 


fire and 





GERTRUD HERLICZKA | 


WOMAN CONDUCTOR 





CURRENT PRESS COMMENTS: 


Management for America: GEORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
Representation for Europe: MME. LOLA BOSSAN, 15! Avenue Wagram, Paris 


SEASON 1935-36 IN FRANCE 


RUSSIAN BALLET PERFORM- 
ANCES AT THE OPERA- 
COMIQUE 


with the Pasdeloup Orchestra 


RUSSIAN MUSIC FESTIVAL AT 
PLEYEL HALL 


with the Poulet Symphony Orchestra 


ORCHESTRE DES CONCERTS 
CLASSIQUES 


Société Sainte-Cécile 


Bordeaux 


JOURNAL SYMPHONY CON- 
CERTS 


Concerts broadcast by the Federal 
Radio Station 


LA RENAISSANCE (W. Pohl) 

. the ability to win the attention of the 
musicians and animate them with her lyrical emo } 
tion to the highest degree of intensity 


BORDEAUX 
LA PETITE GIRONDE (L. V.) 
-_. «fs undisputably a musician of real merit, | 
of undeniable science and of vast experience ° 
LA FRANCE (J.-M. L.) 
: . Miss Herliczka, as seductive as talented and 
knowing how to handle the sonorous groups and 
planes with much assurance, firmness and de- 
cision : 





























Alexander Piaget 

The Bronze Tablet Memorial to Ernest 

R. Kroeger Erected in the St. Louis 
Municipal Auditorium 


CINCINNATI PLANS 
ZOO OPERA SEASON 


Nine or Ten Weeks Term Under 
Cleva—Pelletier to Replace 
Hageman 
CINCINNATI, May 20.—Cincinnati’s 
regular season of summer opera, in its 
pleasant, traditional site in the Zoo 
Garden, is this year being handled by 
the Summer Opera Association headed 
by Oscar Hild, Reuben Lawson, Arthur 

Bowen, and Robert Moore. 

A spectacular series of offerings has 
been planned to cover a nine and pos- 
sibly a ten weeks period beginning June 
14. Performances of operas will 
be given over a period of six nights 
each week. 

Fausto Cleva, whose brilliant work 
here last summer aroused wide-spread 
approval, has been re-engaged as musi- 
cal director and conductor. Wilfred 
Pelletier will ascend the podium as 
guest conductor for two or three weeks; 
his engagement recently superseded that 
of Richard Hageman 

The repertoire contains many of the 
well-known operas of Verdi, Puccini, 
Leoncavallo, Mascagni, and Ponchielli, 
as well as ‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ 
“Samson,” and ‘Mignon.’ There is also 
a generous admixture of more recent 
works, notable among which are Deems 
Taylor’s two operas, “The King’s 
Henchman’ and ‘Peter Ibbetson.’ 

The company will include Rosa Ten- 
toni, and Norman Cordon, new to Cin- 
cinnati, and such familiar singers as 
Bruna Castagna, Frederick Jagel, Jos- 
eph Royer, Harold Lindi, Anna Les- 
kaya, Edward Molitore, Angelo Pilotto, 
Italo Picchi, Santa Biondo, and Norma 
Richter. This list is still tentative. 

The accumulation of a guarantee fund 
is proceeding rapidly, largely as a re- 
sult of last summer’s triumphs. 

RicHarp LEIGHTON 


two 





San Carle to Give Open-Air Summer 
Opera 
The San Carlo Opera Company, 
Fortune Gallo, director, will begin a 
series of open air performances of 
ballet, operas and operettas at Jones 
Beach, L. I., on or about June 28. The 
summer plans of the company also in- 
clude an open-air season on the campus 
of the University of Rochester. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA PLANS 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Barrére to Substitute for Stoes- 
sel—Symphony and Opera 
Events Slated 

Twenty-nine symphony concerts, 
twelve performances of opera and other 
musical events will be presented at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., in July and August, 
Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, president of 
Chautauqua Institute, announced at the 
third annual dinner of the Chautauqua 
Society of Greater New York at the 
Town Hall Club on May 8 Albert 
Stoessel, musical director, has _ ar- 
ranged the program, although he will 
be absent working on an opera he is 
now engaged in writing. Georges Bar- 
rére, flutist and conductor, will replace 
Mr. Stoessel for this season. 

The Chautauqua Opera Association, 
composed of professional singers and 
graduate students of the Juilliard 
School of Music, will give the follow- 
ing performances in English: ‘The 
Gondoliers,’ July 17 and 20, Alberto 
Bimboni, conductor; ‘Faust,’ July 24 
and 27, Gregory Ashman, conductor; 
‘The Bohemian Girl,’ July 31 and Aug. 
3, Mr. Bimboni, conductor; ‘Carmen,’ 
Aug. 7, and 10, Mr. Bimboni, conduc- 
tor; ‘Pirates of Penzance,’ Aug. 14 
and 17, Mr. Ashman conductor ; ‘Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ Aug. 21 and 24, 
Mr. Ashman, conductor. 

Beginning in the week of July 12, 
orchestral programs featuring well 
known soloists will be given every 
week through Aug. 22, on Sunday after 
noons, Tuesday, Wednesday and Satur 
day evenings, Saturday mornings, and 





occasionally on additional days. The 
first of two concerts will be by the 
Chautauqua Little Symphony, which 


Mr. Barrére organized several seasons 
ago along the lines of his own Barrére 
Little Symphony. 

Among soloists who will appear with 
the full orchestra are Ernest Hutche- 
son, pianist, who again heads Chau- 
tauqua’s piano department this summer ; 
Mischa Mischakoff, violinist; Mr. Bar- 
rére, Georges Miquelle, ’cellist; Horatio 
Connell, baritone, and others. 

The Chautauqua School of Music 
will reopen July 6 tor a six-week ses- 


sion. In the piano department under 
Mr. Hutcheson are Austin Conradi, 
Peabody Conservatory, and Gordon 


Stanley, Institute of Musical Art, New 
York; voice, Mr. Connell and Clarence 
W. Reinert; violin, Mr. Mischakoff, 
Reber Johnson and Mrs. Dorothea Bes- 
tor. Mr. Barrére is instructor in flute. 
and Mr. Miquelle in ’cello. 


Musical Fund Society of Philadelphia 
Holds Annual Banquet 

PHILADELPHIA May 20.—The Musi- 
cal Fund Society of this city, the old- 
est musical organization in the United 
States as regards continuous existence, 
held its 115th annual meeting on May 
5 at the Union League Club, Miers 
Busch presiding. The following direc- 
tors were elected to serve for three 
years: Clarence M. Cox, Robert Meade 
Smith, Walter Lee Sheppard, Dr. 
Oliver Hopkinson, George J. Lincoln, 
Jr., Henry Schittler, Howard B. Stav- 
ers, and Joseph Wellington Shannon. 
At the banquet a brief musical pro- 
gram was presented by Jeno de Do- 
nath and Jo Brodo, violins; Clarence 
M. Fox, viola, and Thomas Elmer, 
cello. There were addresses by Alberto 
Jonas, pianist and teacher, and several 
others. 
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— Important ANNOUNCEMENT! 





RETURN after 2 years’ absence 
of THE NEW 


ENGLISH 
SINGERS 


OF LONDON 








This famous vocal sextet is an established favorite and 
has given more than 500 concerts in the United States 
and Canada, of which 50 were in New York City. 





Cuthbert Kelly, founder and director, whose remarks, often humorous, always 
illuminating, are a feature of the programs. 


TOUR LIMITED TO NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1936 


“They sit around a table and sing as in your home” 


As in the days of Queen Elizabeth, this matchless vocal ensemble sing the gay, 
light-hearted Folk Songs, Madrigals and Carols of “Merrie England” 


when that country was a “nest of singing birds.” 


A New Feature—many songs with lute accompaniment 
Christmas Carol Programs on request 


New York Programs at the Town Hall—Sat. aft., DECEMBER 5, and Sun. aft., DECEMBER 13 


NOW BOOKING— SPECIAL RATES FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Management: THE METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 


113 West 57th Street, New York City 
DIVISION OF COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


“They are alone and incomparable—an experience of purest art—one that the 
listener may cherish as an inspiration.”’—Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 
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The Place of Spring and Summer Festivals 
In the Music of America 

AY, traditionally, is festival month in 

America. Though a material expansion has 
come about in summer musical activities through- 
out the country, the spring month still holds its 
place in the musical calendar as of first impor- 
tance for the festival choruses that for many years 
have contributed greatly to America’s store of 
musical experience. Incidentally, it may be well 
to note how long-established some of these fes- 
tivals are. Cincinnati’s May Festival, for in- 
stance, is older than any of those festivals in 
Central Europe that have depended in no small 
degree upon American visitors for their success. 
It was established in 1873, three years before the 
first festival at Bayreuth and nearly half a cen- 
tury before the Salzburg Festival came into being. 
This is the off-year of the Cincinnati Biennial, 
but Ann Arbor’s forty-third annual festival, just 
held, supplies a timely reminder of the enduring 
character of these characteristically American 
undertakings. The Bach Festival at Bethlehem. 
if the junior of the three named, has a history 
reaching back to the beginning of the century. 

When one considers the quantity, quality and 
diversity of music that has been presented at 
these three festivals alone, even though one of 
the three has limited its programs to a single 
composer, and when one thinks also of the mu- 
sical training that has been given many hun- 
dreds of choristers during the course of these 
festivals, the particular pleasures of particular 
programs become only incidents in a line of cul- 
tural advancement truly imposing. 

Another heartening note for the American 
musician has been brought into the festival choir- 
ing this spring by the programs presented at the 
festival of American music at Princeton. Four 
concerts have been given over to the perfor- 
mance of manuscripts submitted by native com- 
posers, chosen from among 300 entries in a 
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ITH this tssue, 

Oscar Thompson, formerly 
associate editor, becomes 
executive editor, in charge 
of the editorial department 











competition that drew responses from virtually 
every part of the United States. The seed planted 
and carefully nourished at Rochester, where 
American music programs have justified them- 
selves in the production of many works of con- 
tinuing interest, may well take root elsewhere. 
The enterprise shown by the Westminster Choir, 
like that which has had its continuing value at the 
Eastman School, should turn the thoughts of 
those who are the program makers for other 
American festivals more and more to the ques- 
tion of including representative American works 
in every year’s festival lists. 

If the American festival, as a type, still de- 
pends primarily on the home community and sur- 
rounding communities for the major part of its 
support, as contrasted with the international ap- 
peal of various European festivals, this may be 
attributed in large measure to the allure which 
opera exerts, more strongly, probably, than any 
other form of music. The European festivals 
which. attract travellers from abroad are. opera 
festivals. Opera in America has not yet as- 
sumed the festival aspect, but there is no really 
good reason—save, possibly, the lack of suitable 
opera houses, or the open-air equivalent—why 
this should not one day come about. The sud- 
den interest aroused in England by the Mozart 
performances at Glyndebourne, where a suitable 
small theatre was erected on a private estate and 
adjoining an old manor house, supplies an in- 
stance of how readily a festival can be brought 
into being if the time is ripe and the idea right. 

The almost mushroom growth of summer stock 
companies up and down the Atlantic seaboard 
in a few years has changed the face of summer 
entertainment (or the lack of it) throughout a 
wide area. Musical possibilities in connection 
with these summer stock ventures have. scarcely 
been thought of, much less investigated. Here 
and there, operettas have been presented, but 
opera seems to have been considered out of the 
question. At Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chautauqua 
and the Steel Pier at Atlantic City, summer opera 
has had a place in the sun on a somewhat differ- 
ent basis. Whether the summer stock idea can 
eventually be expanded so as to include opera, 
perhaps in alternation with spoken drama, oper- 
etta or ballet, after the fashion of many small 
European theatres, may be worth pondering. 


pF i saeehic pen symphonic music is being 
fostered more and more at festival con- 
certs; an instance of how music of this type can 
be adapted to the needs of the resort regions now 
so assiduously cultivated by the summer stock 
companies being found in the Berkshire sum- 
mer festival, of enlarged scope for this summer. 

How indispensible music is, wherever large 
gatherings of our own citizenry are expected, is 
emphasized for us by the elaborate plans that 
have been made for nightly concerts at the Great 
Lakes Exposition this summer and by the wealth 
of musical events arranged for the Texas Cen- 
tennial celebration, to begin next month. The 
total of listeners to be reached by these summer 
events might amaze some of us who are inclined 
to think of America’s musical life primarily in 
terms of our regular winter seasons, though such 
established summer events as the Stadium con- 
certs in New York and the Dell concerts in Phila- 
delphia should be sufficient to convince any ob- 
server that the American musical public is only 
fractionally represented by the run of concert 
and opera audiences between October and April. 
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Foto-News 
Paul Longone, Manager of the Chicago City Opera (Left), 
Talks Over the Forthcoming Production of Louis Gruenberg's 
Opera, ‘Jack and the Beanstalk,’ with the Composer (Centre) 
and Jason F. Whitney, President of the Opera Association 


Thomas—A devotee of boating in all its forms, 
John Charles Thomas is planning to enter the Albany- 
New York speedboat race this summer. 


Paderewski—Although he has firmly declined all 
offers to play over the radio, Ignace Jan Paderewski 
has signed a contract to appear in a sound film to be 
made in London. 


Blech—The German conductor, Leo Blech, whose 
opera ‘Versiegelt,’ was given at the Metropolitan in 
1911, was recently created Hofkapellmeister by the 
King of Sweden. 


Stravinsky—On his recent arrival in Buenos Aires, 
[gor Stravinsky was given a formal welcome by dele- 
gates from all the artistic societies in the Argentine 
capital. 

Flagstad—Disappointed at the appearance of the 
Metropolitan Opera House when she first went there 
two seasons ago, Kirsten Flagstad says that now she 
is acquainted with it she would not have it different, 
“It is full of the ghosts of the great singers of the 
past. They inspire me when I am singing. A new 
building might be more convenient but it would not 
have the rich atmosphere.” 


Damrosch—The National Institute of Immigrant 
Welfare has conferred an award of merit upon Dr. 
Walter Damrosch. In presenting the scroll entitled 
‘An American Roll of Honor,’ Dr. Harry Woodburn 
Chase, chancellor of New York University, said that 
Dr. Damrosch “more than any other person or group 
educated the American people in music.” 
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To Subscribers: | 


In sending in changes of ad- 
dress at the beginning of the 
vacation period it is earnestly 
requested that both the winter 
address and the address to 
which the paper is to be 
mailed during the summer be 
given, both in explicit form. 
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ORIGINAL VERSIONS 
OF BRUCKNER 
SYMPHONIES 


VIENNA, May 10. 
Ais some time ago Anton 
Bruckner became here a sort of 
patron saint of Austrian music, this was 
certainly not always the case. Older 
Viennese concert-goers can still recall 
how Hanslick, Bruckner’s bitter oppo- 
nent, walked out of concerts if sym- 
phonies by Bruckner were on the pro- 
gram, often after a single movement. 
He was not the only one. It was a haz- 
ardous undertaking to perform works 
by Bruckner at all. Among the few 
conductors who risked it were Ferdinand 
Lowe, Franz Schalk, Gustav Mahler 
and Nikisch, the two latter, to be sure, 
less frequently. Schalk and Lowe had 
time for decades to make propaganda 
for Bruckner. They made the most of 
the opportunity to the very best of their 
ability and if Bruckner today is no 
longer a subject for debate, at least in 
Austria, this is largely to be credited to 
their efforts. 

In the meantime the complete manu- 
scripts of Bruckner’s unpublished post- 
humous works have been received by 
the Vienna National Library and there 
Robert Haas and Anton Orel, professors 
of the science of music at the univer- 
sity, took cognizance of the fact that 
these manuscripts and the printed scores 
revealed significant differences. They 
compiled a new complete edition which 
is now gradually appearing, the Ninth, 
Fifth, Fourth, and First symphonies be 
ing the first to come to light. The Ninth, 
Fifth, and Fourth symphonies were first 
performed in Germany, the Ninth and 
the Fifth then also in Vienna. In the 
case of the Ninth one reminded oneself, 
when the great divergences came to 
light, that it Was a question here after 
all of a posthumous work of Bruckner 
which was only performed and printed 
seven years after his death. For the 
changes which Léwe made (rather im- 
portant ones, certainly no mere instru- 
mental retouching), the explanation was 
given that Lowe wanted in this way to 
make the work suitable for performance. 
Léwe himself has died in the meantime ; 
his family, however, maintains that he 
was authorized by Bruckner to make 
these changes. 

We have just recently heard the Fifth 
Symphony in its ‘original’ version, performed 
under the direction of Oswald Kabasta. 
This symphony was finished almost twenty 
years before Bruckner’s death (whereas 
the Ninth is, after all, unfinished) and was 
also printed while Bruckner was still alive. 
Nevertheless, here, too, there are flagrant 
changes. The instrumentation is much more 
austere and does not sound the least bit 
Wagnerian; the so-called ‘original’ ver- 
sion is also much longer, particularly the 
last movement, which likewise adheres 
strictly to the sonata form—in_ short, 
scarcely two measures are absolutely iden- 
tical in the two scores. An unexpectedly 
heated dispute has now sprung up in Vienna 
on this point. Professor Haas delivered a 
lecture, in which he accused Schalk and 
Léwe in plain words (Schalk, too, has 
died in the meantime) of having done vio- 
lence to Bruckner and of having made the 
changes in order to make a sacrifice to the 
spirit of the times, so that the works of 
3ruckner might be performed ; furthermore, 
according to Professor Haas, they tried to 
make the instrumentation conform to their 
Wagnerian ideal. 

Bruckner’s biographers shake their heads 
They know nothing about this and are in- 
dignant for their part at these charges 
against two of Bruckner’s apostles, for 
which no proof has been produced. And 
to cap it all, Mrs. Schalk, Franz Schalk’s 
widow, has declared that the printed form 
of the sole version known up to this time 
was expressly approved by Bruckner and 
that the changes originated in the main 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for May, 1916 





1916 — Newly Appointed Administrative 
Secretary of the Metropolitan: Edward Ziegler 


Alfred Hertz once entered an opera 
house just after the second act of ‘Die 
Walkiire’ had begun and not having a 
program, asked the woman next to him 
who was singing Briinnhilde. The 
woman whispered in reply: “I couldn't 
tell you exactly but I think it is the lady 
standing on the rock.” 

1916 


When Is « Gluck Not a Gluck? 

When Alma Gluck appeared as the 
Happy Shade in the Metropolitan’s re- 
vival of ‘Orfeo’ some years ago, and 
was called before the curtain with Tos- 
canini, who was conducting, a member 
of the audience was heard to ask: 
“Who's the old gentleman with her? 
Is it her father who composed the 
opera ?” 


1916 


with him. It is impossible to adduce any 
proof, for the manuscript, on the basis of 
which the version known up till now was 
undertaken, cannot be found. 


It is extremely questionable whether the 
‘criginal’ version gives a truer picture of 
3ruckner than that known until now, but 
one should not be prejudiced. One thing 
is certain, namely, that it was at least in- 
teresting to get to know the ‘original ver- 
sion’ also. It is best to do as the publishers 
of the two very different Fifth Symphonies 
did: first they sued one another, then, how- 
ever, they got together and have now left 
it for posterity to decide which version 
shall succeed. Dr. PAUL STEFAN 





Enrico Caruso Consults His Board of 
Directors in a Bit of Trick Photography 





This Grimace Cost Leo Slezak $48. In a Mo- 

ment of Waqgishness, the Metropolitan Tenor 

So Upset the Equanimity of a Dozen Supers 

During a Performance That They Were Fined 
$4 Apiece. Slezak Paid the Fine 


Well, How About It? 

The Largo from ‘The New World’ 
Symphony ts not, as generally thought, 
a Negro melody, but ts an lowa Indian 
love song. Dvorak said he got it when 
he was in Iowa from some Indians and 
had had the Largo all blocked out be- 
fore he left the state. 


1916 


The Artistic Temperament 
“Did you say there were special 
decorations for Miss Squallem’s re- 
cital?” ‘Yes. Her face was painted and 
the house was papered throughout !” 
1916 


That Unspellable Name! 

A group of school children were 
given a composition by Tchaikovsky to 
look at for a given time and then told 
to write out its name, key signature and 
name of composer. The noted Russian 
came out badly. Some of the spellings 
Chicossti; Tchosky; Chow- 
kisky; Cshiekophsky; Thysowskie. 

1916 


Under-cover Information? 
The Police Glee Club opened its con- 
cert with ‘The Heavens Are Telling.’ 
1916 
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NATIVE MUSIC FESTIVAL 


GIVEN BY NEW YORK 
UNITS OF W.P.A. 


HE third concert of the Festival of 

American Music, sponsored by the 
Federal Music Project, was given by the 
New York Festival Orchestra in the 
Manhattan Theatre on the afternoon 
of May 5 with Jacques Gordon and 
Aaron Copland as guest conductors. 
The two previous performances of the 
festival were reviewed in MUSICAL 
AMERICA for May 10. 

Mr. Gordon conducted the overture 
to Paine’s ‘Oedipus Tyrannus,’ three 
movements from Carpenter’s ‘Adven- 
tures in a Perambulator,’) Harmati’s 
Pastoral Suite and “The Irish Washer- 
woman’ by Sowerby. Mr. Copland con 
ducted his own First Symphony. 

A list of American choral works 
given in the evening by the Festival 
Chorus, under Lehman Engel and Ar- 
thur Lief, alternately, brought Loeffler’s 
‘For One Who Fell in Battle,’ the pre 
miere of Jacob Weinberg’s ‘Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address,’ works by Randall 
(hompson, Read, Kimball and Swan, 
and a group of American folk melodies. 
In addition Maury Gould, baritone, ac- 
companied by Richard Singer, was 
heard in Daniel Gregory Mason’s song 
cycle ‘Russians.’ 


Music of Early Days 


A program, done in costumes appro- 
priate to the various epochs, outlined 
American music from the Revolution- 
ary period to the Civil War and be- 
yond on the afternoon of May 6. Von 
Hagen, Reinagle and the Declaration 
of Independence signer, Hopkinson, 
were represented by songs sung by 
Frank d’Elia, tenor, accompanied by 
Ann Detler at the harpsichord. Lu- 
cille Berthon, soprano, also sang Hop- 
kinson songs. A true museum piece was 
the ultra-programmatic sonata, “The 
Battle of Trenton,’ by Hewitt, given by 
Andre Skalski. Foster songs were 
sung by a male quartet, a Negro group 
sang spirituals and a mixed quartet of- 
fered tavorites of the post-Civil War 
era. 

The Brooklyn Symphony appeared on 
the evening of May 7 under Chalmers 
Clifton and Franco Autori. The high 
point of the program was the first per- 
tormance of Frederick Jacobi’s concerto 
for piano, with Irene Jacobi playing the 
solo part and Mr. Clifton conducting. 
Other works were by Chadwick, Kelley, 
Hill and Sessions. 

A ‘Student Assembly’ on the evening 
of May 8 introduced ensembles from 
the various educational centres of the 
Federal Music Project, including an 
harmonica group, a chorus with solo- 
ists, the Midtown Choristers, a string 
and piano sextet, male quartet, double 
quartet, fretted instrument orchestra 
and the combined choruses. Joseph Pos- 
ner, baritone, sang a brace of songs by 
Anne Newman and Helen Wallace. A 
novelty was a six-movement classic 
suite for string quartet, clarinet and 
trumpet in which each movement was 
written by a different member of a be- 
ginner’s composition class. 

Students from Harlem Y. W. C. A. 
presented ‘Il Trovatore’ on the evening 
of May 9. The performance was staged 
and directed by Minto Cato. Luigi Lov- 
reglio conducted the accompanying or- 
chestra, which was the Knickerbocker 
Little Symphony, and Charlotte Lund 
acted as supervisor. 

Throughout the week, there were nu- 
merous other soloists and ensembles of 
which space does not permit individual 
mention here. 
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TWELFTH WESTCHESTER 


Conductor Makes His First Ap- 
pearance at White Plains — 
Two Concerts Feature Large 
Chorus and Several Distin- 
guished Soloists—Attendance 
Increases 


HE twelfth annual Westchester 

Festival, first of the series to be held 
by the Westchester Music Festival As- 
sociation as an entirely independent or- 
ganization, attracted large audiences to 
the County Centre in White Plains on 
the evenings of May 8 and 9. Hugh 
Ross, conducting for the first time, re- 
ceived the plaudits of the listeners who 
attributed a revival of interest in the 
festival in a large part to his enthusi- 
astic and inspiring direction. Attend- 
ance increased three times over last 
year’s festival, it was stated. 

Kleven groups from many centres in 
the county made up the chorus of 400 
which sang each evening, and several 
distinguished guest artists participated. 
Several local soloists, chosen by previ- 
ous competitions, were also heard. An 
orchestra of fifty-five, largely of mem- 
bers of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, was specially engaged for 
the occasion, Laurence D. Redway is 
president Of the association, which en- 
deavored this year to set the festival in 
new and progressive paths. 

Opening Night 

Mr. Ross was received with enthusi- 
astic applause as he came to the podium 
to conduct the Bach-Nicolai chorale, 
‘Glory Now to Thee Be Given,’ which 
opened the first evening’s program. In 
this as in the ‘Achieved Is the Glorious 
Work,’ from Haydn’s ‘Creation’ and 
Mabel Daniels’s ‘Exultate Deo’ which 
concluded the concert, the Festival 
Chorus distinguished itself and reflected 
high credit upon its new conductor. 
Tonal balance was good, pitch discrimi- 
nation aqcurate and the general ensem- 
ble all that might be desired. 

The large audience also bestowed 
warm approval upon the numerous other 
participants including Ruggiero Ricci, 
boy violinist, who gave a markedly ma- 
ture performance of the Vieuxtemps 
Concerto in A Minor. Of more than or- 
dinary interest was the very competent 
interpretation of Elinor Remick War- 
ren’s choral ballad, ‘The Harp Weaver,’ 
with text by Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
which was given by the Treble Clef 
Chorus of White Plains Contemporary 
Club under Antonia Brico. Assisting 
artists were Raoul Nadeau, baritone; 
Elsa Moegle, harpist, and Joyce Bar- 
thelson and Elizabeth Wilton, pianists. 
The work was first given in New York 
in April by the same group of women’s 
voices, 

Two winners of Westchester audi- 
tions, Helen Wagner Sniffin, soprano, 
and Sophie Fratt Bostelmann, pianist, 
made excellent impressions in solo 
groups. With a voice of good size and 
pleasing quality, somewhat contralto in 
character, Miss Sniffin won much ap- 
plause for her singing of Campbell- 
Tipton’s ‘A Spirit Flower’ and the Cav- 
atine from ‘The Queen of Sheba.’ Much 
pianistic talent was revealed by Miss 
Bostelmann in two compositions by 
Hart, two by Chopin and the March 
from Prokofieff’s ‘The Love of Three 
Oranges.’ R. 

Second Night 

‘The Creation’ in its entirety occu- 
pied the first half of the second night’s 
program. The chorus was again in ex 
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of the 


New Conductor West- 
chester Festival 

cellent form and each of the three solo- 
ists sang with distinction and clearly 
marked sense of style. Ethyl Hayden’s 
high, floating soprano tones were a 
beautiful medium for her recitatives and 


Hugh Ross, 


FESTIVAL LED By Ross 


arias, ‘With Verdure Clad’ being nota 
bly telling. Joseph Bentonelli sang with 
flexibility and warmth of tone and his 
diction was especially commendable. 
John Gurney was at all times more than 
equal to the arduous demands of the 
bass solos, and delivered them with feel- 
ing and musiqaality. 


After intermission, Chadwick’s setting of 
the tragic poem, ‘Lovely Rosabelle,’ was 
effectively sung by the chorus, and Mr. 
Ross led the orchestra in Gilbert’s ‘Comedy 
Overture on Negro Themes.’ The festival 
came to a close with part of the final scene 
from ‘Die Meistersinger,’ in which Mr. 
Bentonelli sang the ‘Prize Song,’ and Wil- 
liam Mercer, chosen in audition, made the 
most of the few measures of Hans Sachs, 
with the chorus taking its part admirably. 
Other audition winners who sang were 
Setty Whitehill, contralto, in ‘The Crea- 
tion,’ and Gertrude Gibson Neall, soprano, 
and Henry Ebeling, tenor, in ‘Lovely Rosa- 
belle.’ 

The festival this year was under new 
management, that of the County Presenta- 
tions organization, of which Mr. and Mrs. 
Julian Olney are directors. Mr. Redway, 
in announcing plans for next year’s festival, 
declared that an affiliation with the West- 
chester Chamber Music Society would 
greatly enlarge the scope of the presenta- 
tions. QO 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA COMPLETES TOUR 


(Continued from page 3) 
ranged shell the most was made of the 
situation and tone balances were prob 
ably as good as our acoustical ingenuity 
could devise. The audience was a par- 
ticularly quiet one, but street noises 
were plentiful. 

Mr. Stokowski devoted the first half 
of his program to Bach transcriptions 
These were the D Minor Toccata and 
Fugue, the Siciliano which has a place 
in the ‘St. Matthew Passion,’ the 
Chorale, ‘Eine feste Burg ist unser 
Gott,’ the Sarabande from the G Minor 
English Suite, and the C Minor organ 
Passacaglia, supplemented by ‘Komm 
suesser Tod.’ These made the custom- 
ary effect of the Stokowski transcrip- 
tions, played, as the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra always plays them, with 
sonorities that in themselves carry a 
stir. 

The second half of the program in 
cluded excerpts from two American 
symphonies, the rhumba movement from 
McDonald’s ‘Rhumba Symphony’ and 
the slow movement from William Grant 
Still’s ‘Afro-American Symphony.’ 
Both were given the benefit of the or- 
chestra’s most glowing ensemble. 
Other compositions of the second half 
included Albeniz’s ‘Féte-Dieu a Seville,’ 
the conductor’s transcription of De- 
bussy’s ‘Cathedrale engloutie’ and the 
love music from the second act of Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan und Isolde,’ capped, in 
the Stokowski version, by the final 
measure of the ‘Liebestod.’ In competi- 
tion with the honking of many depart- 
ing cars and the shrill sound of police 
men’s whistles, Debussy’s ‘L’Aprés midi 
d’un Faun’ was a parting addition to 
the evening’s glorifications of the virtu 
oso orchestra. Mr. Stokowski repeated- 
ly brought his players to their feet in 
acknowledgement of applause that was 
proportionate to the size of the 
assembly. 


Greeted by Throngs on Tour 


HarTForD, CoNN., May 20.—The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leopold 
Stokowski, began its transcontinental 
tour here on April 13. The program in 


Bach-Stokowski 
excerpts from 


cluded 
and three 
merung.’ 


transcriptions 
‘Gotterdam- 


SAN Francisco, May 20.—Some 17, 
000 persons attended the three day 
symphonic festival given here by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and Leopold 
Stokowski under Wilfred Davis’s man- 
agement on May 1, 2 and 3. The first 
program, devoted to the conductor’s or- 
chestrations of Bach fugues and chor- 
ales and excerpts from ‘Gotterdam- 
merung’ was given before a capacity 
audience in the War Memorial Opera 
House. 

The second program, in the Exposi- 
tion Auditorium, was devoted to 
Brahms’s First Symphony, Stravinsky’s 
‘Fire Bird’ Suite and short numbers by 
Albeniz, Debussy, and the Japanese, 
Konoye. ‘Afternoon of a Faun’ was 
an encore, 

Most interesting was the third pro- 
gram which brought the first presenta- 
tion here of a Sibelius symphony. The 
Fourth, in A Minor, was the one pro- 
grammed and a magnificent perform- 
ance won immediate favor for the work 
of the Finnish composer. Other first- 
timers were excerpts from McDonald’s 
‘Rhumba’ Symphony, and from Still’s 
‘Afro-American’ Symphony, an entr’acte 
from Shostakovich’s ‘Lady Macbeth of 


Mzensk’ and the same composer’s 
Prelude in E Flat Minor. The program 
concluded with the Love Music from 


‘Tristan und Isolde.’ 


OmaAHA, May 20.—An audience of 
over 5,000 greeted Leopold Stokowski 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra at City 
Auditorium on May 8. Sponsored 
jointly by the Tuesday Musical Club 
and the Omaha World-Herald, the con- 
cert fulfilled the most ardent anticipa- 
tion. Brahms’s First Symphony, the 
‘Love Music’ from ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ 
and shorter works by Albeniz, Bach, 
Palestrina and Debussy were performed 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 20.—Between 
seven and eight thousand shared in the 
memorable musical experience proffered 


by the appearance of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and Leopold Stokowski in the 
Minneapolis Auditorium on May 10. 
The printed program was devoted to 
Bach and Wagner, but extra numbers 
brought works by Palestrina and De- 
bussy, the latter represented by ‘After- 
noon of a Faun.’ 








Festival in Barcelona 














(Continued from page 10) 


praise. At the very end Casals also took 
up the baton immediately before Carleton 
Sprague Smith (New York Public Li- 
brary), with an address in Spanish, had 
presented to the master a Casals bust im 
the name of his American admirers, and 
there was a great for : 


ovation for the ‘cellist 


as well as for the conductor 
So much for the main offerings of the 
programs deserve 


The secondary 


festival 
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Americans Whose Works 
Barcelona 


some mention. In honor of the storians : 
there was a concert mn the v rela, t 
characteristic Spanish lute of the sixt 
century Further, a peri 
rococo opera, ‘Una cosa rara i the S 
ish composer Vincente Martin y S$ r, wit 
text by Daponte, Mozart's librettist. 1 
work which is forgotten today was 2 ex 
actly 150 years ago to supplant Mozart's 
‘Figaro’ in Vienna; it is a sort of artist's i] 
revenge, when Mozart cites a piece out : 
the opera in the course of the dinner mus 
in ‘Don Giovanni.’ 

This particular opera brought 
some I 
especially with ‘Figaro, although with 
the similarity of atmosphere Mozart's t 
ering genius he diff 
was surprisingly enough performed 


teurs, members of a foothall in Bar 


Cari 
Were 


Ruggles, 
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astonishing parallels w 
is lacking. 


celona 

One of the nicest programs was the ex 
tended afternoon of dancing which included 
the very characteristic dances tr tl 
Basques (often alternating between 34 an 
% time!) and Catalonian folk-dances wi 
appropriate music 

The traditional Barcelona excursion t 
Montserrat, Spain’s mountain of t Hol 
Grail, was also exceedingly 
the famous cloister, which is situated 
than 700 meters lona 
exists a church choir which ranks among 
the best interpreters of old sacred mus 
and which I 
beautiful concert in honor of the guests 

Such an abundance of offerings i 
pressions would almost have ecome 


yressive had it not been for the espe 2 
I 


above Dba 


gave at this time an especial 


graciousness of our hosts, wi 
stay in Barcelona an unforg 
us all. The 
Music also 
piece of work in four sections: for rez 
jan and modern music. for the organ 
for folklore 

The International Society as been 
vited to Paris for the vear 1937, where th 
music festival is to take place the latter 


half of June as a part of the World's Fair 


Congress 


accomplished a thorough-g 


Phot f Car Ruggles 




















Krasner Gives Premiere 
of Berg Violin Concerto 
at Barcelona Festival 





Fayer 


Louis Krasner 


BARCELONA, May 1.—Louis Krasner, 
Boston violinist, gave the premiere per- 
formance of Alban Berg’s Violin Con- 
certo at the first concert of moder 
music at the festival of the Internationa! 
Society of Contemporary Music during 
the week of April 18. 

His last completed composition, 
Berg’s concerto was written at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Krasner. It is a ma- 
ture exemplification of the atonal art 
which Berg did much to advance along 
the paths laid down by Schonberg and 
his followers. A novel twist in the 
work is the use of a melody from a 
Bach cantata. 

Mr. Krasner was accompanied by the 
Pablo Casals Orchestra under Ernest 
Ansermet. 


MACDOWELL CLUB LISTS 
YOUNG ARTIST CONTEST 





Fifth Annual Event to Be Held in 
October—Winners to Gain 
Free Recital 
Che fifth annual Young Artists Con- 
test of the MacDowell Club of New 
York City will be held in October. The 
object is to provide a public appearance 
in New York City for gifted young 
professional artists. Contestants whose 
work is of outstanding merit will be 
presented in individual recital at the 
MacDowell Club Auditorium without 

expense. 

Pianists, violinists, ‘cellists or harp- 
ists entering the contest must be pre- 
pared to play from memory a complete 
recital program and one_ concerto. 
Singers must perform a program of 
standard works in three languages, 
English, German and either French or 
Italian. Chamber music organizations 
must be prepared to play three standard 
works. The contest is open to all stu- 
lents not over thirty years of age who 
ire studying with private teachers. 

The MacDowell Club’s third annual 
chamber music competition for ama- 
teurs will also again be held. The com- 
petition excludes all professional musi- 
‘ians who perform in public or students 
preparing to enter the concert field. 
Groups, however, may have one pro- 
fessional member and there is no ob- 
ection to ensembles being coached by 
a professional. Competitors are unre- 
stricted by age limits. A prize, the 
nature of which will be announced later, 
vill be awarded to the winning groups. 
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DETROIT OPERA GIVES TWO PERFORMANCES IN CHICAGO 





Civic Group Gives ‘Dybbuk’ and 
‘Prince Igor—WPA Offers 
Music Week Events 

Cuicaco, May 20.—The Detroit 
Civic Opera Company made its first 
Chicago appearance on May 7 introduc- 
ing Lodovico Rocca’s opera “The Dyb- 
buk,’ sung in English. Great interest 
was aroused by the excellent presenta- 
tion and the expressive musical setting 
with which the composer has invested 
the fine drama of Sholem Anski. The 
performance was directed by Franco 
(shione who came to America for this 
purpose from Milan where he conducted 
the opera’s premiere in 1934. 

Rosa Raisa was assigned the title role 
0: which she gave a magnificent ac- 
count. She was in superb vocal condi- 
tion and her native racial feeling per- 
mitted her to give a stirringly dramatic 
account of the role. Frederick Jagel 
likewise distinguished himself by the 
smoothness of his singing and the clar- 
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ity of his English diction. 

The following evening brought the 
first local hearing of ‘Prince Igor.’ The 
production was brilliant in every detail. 
Scenery and costumes were of the first 
order and the general direction of Thad- 
deus Wronski was admirable in all re- 
spects. Eugene Fuerst, with the De- 
troit Symphony at his command, made 
the melodius score sparkle with vital- 
ity. Leading roles were assigned to 
George Dubrovsky, Gean Greenwell 
and Jeanne Palmer. 

The Ballet Russe returned to the 
Auditorium for a week’s engagement 
April 29 to May 6. Large and enthusi- 
astic audiences attended all the presenta- 
tions which include many tested favo- 
rites. 


Ganz Soloist with Stock 


As a leading event of an extensive 
tribute to National Music Week, the 
Federal Music Project presented the 
Illinois Symphony at Orchestra Hall 
with Dr. Frederick Stock as guest con- 
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ductor and Rudolph Ganz as piano solo- 
ist. Dr. Stock worked wonders with 
the material at his disposal in works by 
MacDowell, Tchaikovsky and Wagner. 
Mr. Ganz was heard in a beautifully 
proportioned account of the favorite 
Grieg Concerto. Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, 
national director of the Federal Music 
Project, was present and addressed the 
audience. 

Other activities of the WPA forces 
during Music Week included the inau- 
guration of a composers’ forum under 
the direction of Albert Goldberg and a 
first performance of the American Con- 
cert Orchestra with Dr. Wesley LaVio- 
lette as guest conductor. Another con- 
cert by this orchestra with Mr. Gold- 
berg as guest conductor, was given in 
the Great Northern Theatre on May 17. 
Katherine Jeanne Smith, soprano, was 
soloist. Officials of the Chicago music 
projects include Joel Lay, State Direc- 
tor, and Alexander Savine and Albert 
Goldberg, district supervisors 
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A PANORAMIC PHOTOGRAPH MADE AT CONVENTION HALL IN ST. IMUIS 
THE 2nd ACT OF “LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR,” AND LILY PONS’ SENSATIGML ( 
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CONCERTS VARIED 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Large Crowd Hears Martini— 
New Chorus in Debut—WPA 
All-American List 

San Francisco, May 20.—Nino Mar- 
tini drew the largest audience ever seen 
in the War Memorial Opera House, 
with many seats on the stage and much 
standing room supplementing the seating 
capacity, when he closed Peter D. Con- 
ley’s subscription season April 29. 
Miguel Sandoval was his accompanist. 

The Russian Male Chorus of San 
Francisco made a debut that justified 
the choice of name despite tremendous 
competition, at least numerically. These 
twenty-eight singers, under A. Pichu- 
gin, have most of the merits of imported 
Russian choruses and gave an excellent 
program in splendid style. 

Milton Anthony Harris, pianist 
made his debut in Sorosis Hall, playing 
in powerful fashion the Bach-Busoni- 
Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
a Beethoven Sonata and short mumbers 
of various types. 

Martha Graham was the most ex- 
citing of recent soloists, her dance pro- 
gram evoking no end of arguments 
Everyone liked her humorous episodes 
if not her abstract emotional expres- 
sions. Louis Horst, musical director, 
and a woodwind ensemble contributed 
interest. 

WPA forces under Ernst Bacon con- 
tributed an all-American program which 
repeated the major part of the last New 
Music Society program in which Mary 
Pasmore played Adolph Weiss’s Sonata 
for violin and piano and Henry Cowell's 
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BEEK MANAGEMENT ACTIVE IN HOLLAND 


HOUGH Holland is small com- 
pared to other European countries, 
its musical events are many and take 
an important position im the musical 
realm on the continent. Much of this 
activity is due to the widely known Con- 
cert Direction J. Beek, in The Hague, 
who regularly brings to Holland artists 
of world fame, not only arranging tours 
for them in Holland but all over Europe 
and the East Indies 
Mr. Beek has his own subscription 
concerts in all important towns in Hol- 
land, and also has connections with all 
Dutch radio stations, orchestras and 
addition he has private 
in all European music 


music clubs. In 
corres px mdents 
centres 

Among the artists appearing under 
Mr. Beek’s management are Vladimir 


Horowitz, Wilhelm Backhaus, Ethel 
Bartlett amd Rae Robertson, Harold 
Bauer, Josef Hofmann, Artur Schnabel, 
Arthur Rubinstein, pianists; Joseph 
Szigeti, Erica Morini, Efrem Zimbalist, 


violinists: Gaspar Cassad6, ‘cellist; 
Florence Austral, Elisabeth Schumann, 
Lotte Lehmann, Erna Sack, Rose Bamp- 
ton, Elisabeth Rethberg, vocalists; 
Wanda Landowska. harpsichordist; 
Andres Segovia, guitarist; the Roth, 


Pro Arte and Curtis string quartets; 


Five Associated Pieces’ aided by the 
mposers. For the WPA audience 


mpositions Wallingford Riegger, 
Rav Green, Gerald Strang, Lou Harri- 
m. and songs by Alice Barnett, 
arles Myers, Raisch Stoll and Rupert 
iughes were given f WPA guest 
Marilyn t rifted thirteen-year- 
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J. Beek, European Manager 


Sir Thomas Beecham and John Barbi- 
rolli, conductors. 

Special attractions include La Argen- 
tina, Serge Lifar Ballets, Mary Wig- 
man, the Don Cossacks and _ the 
Hampton Negro Choir. 


mone 


old violin student of Kathleen Parlow, 
played the Tchaikovsky Concerto under 
Mr. Bacon’s baton for a WPA audi- 
ence in Scottish Rite Hall on April 16. 

Another young and gifted violinist, 
Frances Karon, pupil of Louis Debov- 
sky, gave a recital in Veterans’ Audi- 
torium on April 20 revealing fine tech- 
nique, but inadequate sense of inter- 
pretative style. Lev Shorr was her able 
accompanist. 

Musical entertainment was offered by 
Saveli Walevitch, a troubador of old 
Russia, in the Community Playhouse. 
Songs, accompanied by the singer on 
the goosli and lute guitar, and exposi- 
tory talks by both Mr. and Mrs. Wale- 
vitch afforded pleasure. 

The annual prodigy season was ush- 
ered in a fortnight ago by Leon 
Fleisher, seven-year-old pianist with a 
recital in the Communal Playhouse. 

August Werner, baritone, assisted by 
the local Norwegian Singing Society, 
gave an interesting program of Nordic 
Songs in Veterans’ Auditorium. Alan 
Campbell, baritone, Mafalda Guaraldi, 
violinist, were recent co-recitalists. 

The San Francisco String Quartet 
concluded its season with an extra fine 
concert in the Veterans’ Auditorium. 
The outstanding number was the Han- 
del-Halvorsen Passacaglia for violin 
and viola, magnificently played by 
Naoum Blinder and Lajos Fenster. 
Verdi’s tuneful string quartet in E 
Minor opened the program, and De- 
bussy’s brought the concert to an end. 

A dance concert by Veronika Pataky, 
local exponent of Mary Wigman meth- 
ods and an experimenter in her own 
right, and a song recital by Albert Rap- 
paport were other events. 

Maryory M. FISHER 





Janssen to Write Score for 
Paramount Picture 

Werner Janssen, composer and con- 
ductor, has been engaged by Paramount 
Pictures to write an original musical 
score for the film, ‘Chinese Gold,’ di- 
rected by Lewis Milestone and with 
Gary Cooper and Madeleine Carroll in 
the leading roles. This will mark Mr. 
Janssen’s first entry into the motion pic- 
ture realm. 


BUFFALO SINGERS 
HEARD IN ‘MARTHA’ 


Opera Comique Group Make 
Debut under Battin—Phil- 
harmonic Stages Drive 


BurraLo, May 20.—Spénsored by the 
State Department of Adult Education, 
a volunteer personnel of 100 singers, 
known as the Buffalo Opera Comique, 
made their debut in ‘Martha’ at the 
Court Street theatre on April 24 and 
25. The capable efforts of Nyra Dor- 
rance, director; John Otto Ward, dra- 
matic director; George Moorhouse, 
business manager; Margherita D’Anna, 
rehearsal accompanist; Gertrude 
Schmidt, costume director, assisted by 
the Buffalo Philharmonic, resulted in 
a production that fell little short of pro- 
fessional. 

The principals, all of whom did high- 
ly commendable work, included Louise 
Anthes Owens, Lady Harriet; Marion 
Walters, Nancy; Kenneth Gill, Lionel; 
Donald Bundock, Plunkett; Hunt Sid- 
way, Sheriff; Joseph Dickman and Ed- 
ward Gertz alternating as Sir Tristram. 
The chorus work was notable for fine 
vocal quality and fidelity to pitch. 

The Philharmonic gave a stirring ac- 
count of the music under the baton of 
Isaac Battin, guest conductor, of 
Orange, N. J., recently returned from 
Salzburg where he was conductor of 
the Stadt theatre. Beautiful costumes 
and rigid adherence to detail in correct 
stage-setting brought about impressive 
results. Spontaneous and vociferous 
applause from the audience greeted all 
concerned at each performance. A 
tragic note was the death of the talented 
conductor, Nyra Dorrance, less than 
forty hours before the opera was 
presented. 

The second in the series of musical 
events presented by the Concert Bureau, 
Inc., was a recital on April 12 in the 
Buffalo Consistory by Gladys Swarth- 
out, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, who provided a delightful pro- 
gram, appreciated by a huge audience. 

The last of the Sunday Evening En- 
semble concerts was held at the Garret 
Club on April 26. A novelty to Buffalo 
was the Vivaldi Concerto for four solo 
violins and string accompaniment with 
Isabelle Workman Evans, Helen Dur- 
rett, Olive Gould and Ann Slick as 
soloists. Cameron Baird conducted. 
Other compositions were by Peter 
Warlock and Paul Hindemith for the 
string orchestra and the Bach Concerto 
in F minor for piano and strings. The 
pianist of the occasion was C. Gordon 
Watkins. 


Fund Drive Concluded 





A drive to raise $75,000 to put the 
Buffalo Philharmonic on a self-sustain- 
ing basis, ended on March 31, with 
something less than half that amount 
pledged. The orchestra will give a 
series of concerts next season and start- 
ing on April 19, a series of concerts 
under guest conductors will be given. 
The Philharmonic is now operating 
under WPA management. 

Two long established local choral or- 
ganizations, the Guido chorus of fifty 
men’s voices, Seth Clark conductor, and 
the Rubinstein chorus of sixty women’s 
voices, R. Leon Trick, conductor, joined 
in a program on March 31 in the Hotel 
Statler ballroom. The concert was ar- 
ranged as a Theodore Roosevelt Me- 
morial benefit. Beresford Wells and 
Mr. Trick furnished able accompani- 
ments. ETHEL McDoweELy 


























CONCERTS: You's Oratorio 


ECITALS dwindled as is usual with 

the late spring season in New 
York, but several events of interest drew 
concert-goers. Among these was the 
presentation of Pietro Yon’s oratorio, 
‘The Triumph of St. Patrick,’ in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. Another was the 
New York debut of Virgil Fox, organist. 
Other debuts were those of Arthur 
Flynn, tenor, and Erica Darbo, soprano. 
The Down Town Glee Club and the 
People’s Chorus gave their annual 
spring programs. 


Erica Darbo in American Debut 

Erica Darbo, Scandinavian dramatic 
soprano, made her American debut in the 
Town Hall on the evening of May 4. Be- 
ginning her program which was interesting 


and well chosen, with six Lieder by 
Brahms, including ‘Madchenlied,’ “Das 
Madchen Spricht,’ ‘Auf dem Kirchhofe’ 


and ‘Am Sonntag Morgen,’ Miss Darbo’s 
singing was generally erratic, a circum- 
stance due perhaps partly to nervousness 
and partly to the poor accompaniments 
furnished by Edgar Donovan. 

The voice, intrinsically of ample range 
and power, was faultily produced and often 
breathy, yet curiously many phrases were 
sung with remarkable feeling for the con- 
tent of the song and momentarily for col- 
oring, as in ‘Auf dem Kirchhofe,’ and ‘Der 
Schmied.’ 

Five Schubert Lieder, ‘Wohin,’ ‘Gretchen 
am Spinnrade,’ ‘Fritihlingssehnsucht,’ and 
‘The Erlking,’ the last taken at a sagging 
pace, did little to relieve the impression of 
uneasiness surrounding the recital. Five 
Scandinavian folksongs, two works by 
Grieg, Sibelius’s ‘Flickan Kom,’ two by 
Jarnefelt, Alfven’s ‘Skogen Sover,’ and 
others by Stenhammer, Sinding and Lie 
concluded the program. re 


Gina Pinnera Gives Annual Recital 

Gina Pinnera, soprano, gave her annual 
song recital in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of May 5, offering a program which 
included arias from Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie en 
lauride, Verdi's ‘La Forza del Destino,’ 
and Bellini’s ‘Norma’ as well as groups by 
Brahms, Grieg and more recent composers 
of various nationalities. 

Mme. Pinnera’s naturally fine voice was 
as much in evidence as formerly. That 
she made the best use of her endowments, 
cannot, however, be stated. And why the 
singer found it necessary to sing Grieg 
songs in German, is difficult to understand, 
but so it was. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The 
Rose Hath Charmed the Nightingale’ was 
agreeably projected and two songs in Eng- 
lish, ‘I Heard a Robin’ by Grey, and 
‘These Lovely Things’ by Wise, both dedi- 
cated to the singer, were received with ap- 
plause. Giuseppe Bamboschek was the ac- 
companist. ’ 


Down Town Glee Club in Tenth 
Anniversary Program 


The Down Town Glee Club, Channing 
Lefebvre, conductor, gave its tenth an- 
niversary concert at Carnegie Hall on May 
6 before a capacity audience. This club, 
which has developed into a male chorus of 
fine quality, sang admirably W. Franke 
Harling’s ‘Before the Dawn,’ in which the 
tenor solo was sung by John Pettersson, a 
member of the club, the ‘cello obbligato 
being played by Ossip Giskin. 

The program included works by Leis- 
ring, Palestrina, di Lasso and Lvovsky and 
as a closing number the Kremser arrange- 
ment of the Dutch folk song ‘Prayer of 
Thanksgiving.’ George Mead was the ac- 
companist at the piano, Harold W. Fried- 
all assisted at the organ in the Kremser 
piece. 

As a surprise the third section of the 
program was devoted to what was listed 
as “glee club night,” and showed the club, 
when the curtains parted, seated at tables 
with steins of beer before them, a repro- 
duction of the informal “sings” which the 
club holds after its rehearsals. Many of 
the club members appeared as singers and 
conductors in this portion of the program, 
singing familiar songs. Mark Andrews 
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Sung at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 





was called to the stage to lead the chorus 
in his famous arrangement of ‘John Peel’ 
and also to do a pianologue. The spon- 
taneous quality of the proceedings met with 





International Commerce 


Virgil Fox, Organist, Who Was Heard in 
Carnegie Hall 
the audience’s instantaneous approval. 


President John W. de Groot and Arthur 
Schwartz, first president of the club, were 
warmly welcomed when they arose to 


speak. W. 


People’s Chorus in Spring Concert 

The People’s Chorus of New York, Lor- 
enzo Camilieri, conductor, gave its Spring 
Concert in the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
evening of May 7, with Frank Sheridan, 
pianist, and Carola Goya, dancer, as assist- 
ing artists. 

Mr. Camilieri, who has done unique and 
valuable work with material of a not alto- 
gether promising type, achieved excellent 
effects in pieces by Bach, Handel, Elgar, 
Tchaikovsky and others. Mr. Sheridan 
offered a Chopin group and Miss Goya 
danced to numbers by Albeniz, Sopefa, 
Lecuona and Retana. There was also sing- 
ing by the audience which was a numerous 
one. 


Virgil Fox Makes New York Debut 


Virgil Fox, organist. Carnegie Hall, 
May 8, evening: 
Presto from Concerto in B Fiat e+». Bach 
Vivace from Sonata, No. Lil ..--Bach 
Adagi m Fantasy in ...Franck 
Toccata in F..........s:. secccceccece Bach 
Vespers’ (ms.) ........ Emma Hemberger 
Roulade ... Seth Bingham 
Chorale in A Mir dete .. Frank 
Sketch in D Fiat (for Pedal Piano).Schumann 
Perpetuum Mobile (ior Pedals alone) 
Middleschulte 
‘Dreams’ cenbee Hugh McAmis 
Allegro from Sixth Symphony ove . Widor 


In his New York debut Mr. Fox gave 
ample proof of his unusual skill as a con- 
cert performer, confirming the fine reports 
of his success in other cities here and 
abroad. Mr. Fox played an exacting pro- 
gram, from Bach to Widor, with undenia- 
ble mastery and was received with hearty 
applause by an audience of goodly num- 
bers. It is greatly to his credit that he 
was able at so late a date in the season 
to attract so many to his recital. 

His technical equipment is extraordinary, 
both in his command of the manuals and 
pedals, an equipment so comprehensive as 
to enable him to toss off with certainty 
passages of the greatest difficulty. In his 
interpretation of the great music on his 
program, the Bach, Franck, Schumann and 
Widor, he met the demands unflinchingly. 
His musicianship is of admirable quality, 
his rhythm secure and his registration 
varied, appropriate and in good taste. 

One might question his choice of the 
Hemberger and Bingham numbers as repre- 
sentative of American organ composition, 
the former being a sentimental piece of no 
distinction. Mr. Bingham’s is, indeed, a 
worthy enough recital composition. But 


PARTICIPANTS 
IN YON WORK 


Seated: 
Leopold Syre 
Elisabeth Slattery 
Lola Monti-Gorsey 
Francesca lovine 
Pietro Yon 
Standing: 
John Griffin 
Sydney Rayner 
Jan van Bommel 
Millo Picco 
Raimondo Scala 


IETRO YON’S oratorio, ‘The Tri- 

umph of St. Patrick,’ which had its 
premiere at Carnegie Hall a year or so 
ago, was sung for the first time in an 
ecclesiastical framework at St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, where the composer is organist, 
on the evening of May 10. An audience 
estimated at nearly 7,000 persons attended 
the performance. Cardinal Hayes, to whom 
the work is dedicated, was present. 

In these more fitting surroundings Mr. 
Yon’s devoutly felt and well-written work 
with its dignified melodic warmth made an 
even more profound impression than at its 
premiere. A mood of exaltation was estab- 
lished at the outset and the work of two 
or three of the soloists and the choirs, 
under the direction of the composer, who 
presided at the great organ, kept the per- 
formance at a high level. One of the out- 
standing contributing factors was Giovanni 
Martinelli’s brilliantly resonant voice and 
fervent but well-poised singing of the 
music of St. Patrick, while the choral num- 


there is too much fine American organ mu- 
sic available even to consider the Hem- 
berger item; perhaps the fact that it in 
cludes chimes is an excuse, as organists 
seem to think so well of with 
chimes,” 

here were many recalls and encores at 
the close of the program. f 


“pieces 


Arthur Flynn in Debut 

Arthur Flynn, tenor, made an auspicious 
debut in the Town Hall on the evening 
of May 10. His program included two 
old Italian “beginners,” a somewhat hetero- 
geneous group by Schubert, Franz, Rach- 
maninoff and Nevin, one of arias from 
‘La Bohéme,’ ‘Carmen’ and ‘L’Africaine.’ 
Then, following an intermission, a group 
by John M. Loughran, principal of Tilden 
High School, who accompanied them, and 
a final group of Irish melodies, four with 
Tom Moore’s words and the fourth by 
MacMurrough, 

Mr. Flynn’s voice, though light in vol- 
ume, is excellent in quality and lacks, 
fortunately, the syrupy sentimental timbre 
so sought after by some exponents of 
Gaelic music. His interpretations were 
excellent and his diction above the ordi- 
nary. He negotiated all the altitudinous 
passages in the operatic excerpts with ease. 
Antonio Miranda was accompanist. D. 





Adrien Boutrelle 
bers, as sung by the cathedral choir and 


the Arion Singing Society of Brooklyn, 
from the beautiful ‘Canticle of the Night’ 
to the final ‘Alleluia,’ were also salient 
features. The fact that both English and 
Italian were used, in addition, of course, to 
Latin, was only a minor defect. 

In addition to Mr. Martinelli, the solo- 
ists were Millo Picco for the lines of Dichu 
and King Leoghaire; Lola Monti-Gorsey 
for The Angel; Francesca Iovine for 
Erimadea; Elisabeth Slattery for The 
Goldfinch; Eugenio Cibelli for Méilliuc; 
Jan Van Bommel for The Voice of the 
Lord, and John Griffin, Leo de Hierapolis 
and Raimondo Scala as the tenor, baritone 
and bass Narrators, respectively. Bruno 
Labate also assisted as oboist, the Rev. 
Aloysius C. Dineen read the synopses of 
the different sections of the work and Ed- 
ward Rivetti was at the chancel organ. 
The oratorio was followed by a Solemn 
Benediction, during which Carl Schlegel 
was the soloist in Dubois’s ‘Tantum Ergo.’ 


La Salle Academy Group Heard 

The La Salle Academy glee club and 
band gave its sixth annual concert in the 
Town Hall on the evening of May 12, 
when an audience of capacity proportions 
was on hand to applaud the young choris- 
ters under the leadership of Brothers An 
thony Cyril and Faber. 

The Junior club sang works by Sullivan, 
Wood and McGill and the Senior glee, 
works by Guilmant, De Koven, Dett, Tay 
lor and numerous others. The band, led by 
Frank Webster, played compositions by 
Bach, Bizet, Verdi and Sousa. Guest artists 
were FrankT. Molony, baritone; Ralph W 
Starke, guest conductor, and Peter J. 
Austin, trumpet. G. 


SUZANNE ZIMMERMAN, soprano, Conrad 


Forsberg, accompanist. Barbizon, April 
28, evening. ‘Dich Teure Halle’ from 
‘Tannhauser, song groups by Grieg, 


Brahms and Schumann, and miscellaneous 
works. 


Lutu MILONESCU-STAMB, coloratura so- 
prano, Maurice La Farge, accompanist. 
MacDowell Club, April 29, evening. Arias 
from ‘La Perle du Brésil,’ ‘Linda di Cha 
mounix’ and ‘La Traviata.’ Three songs 
by Mortimer Browning and works by 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Successors to Amkniga Corporation, formerly Sole Representative 
for North and South America of all music imported from Russia. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


In the Sunshine, 6 pieces for beginners, Op. 7 for piano $0.40 
CHOPIN-GLAZOUNOV— Valse, Op. 64, No. arr. by Kuznetzov for trio (piano, violin, 

cello) 1.50 

VASSILENKO—Trio (piano, violin, cello), Op. 74 6.00 


MILNER—Mother and Child, suite for voice 


Russ.-Ger. texts. 
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MUSIC: Part Songs and Orchestral Scores 


Arouse Interest 





Excellent Settings of Shakespeare for 
Unison and Two-part Songs 

That which is often an interesting divi- 
sion of octavo music, namely, unison and 
two-part songs, can be quite the opposite, 
is shown by some new issues of the London 
firm of Stainer & Bell, Ltd. for which 
Galaxy Music Corporation is agent for the 
United States. 

Frederic H. Wood, a name new to us, 
has composed a series of unison song set- 
tings of Shakespeare poems. Among them 
are ‘Come unto these Yellow Sands,’ ‘Full 
Fathom Five’ and ‘While You Here Do 
Snoring Lie,’ and ‘Honour, Riches, Mar- 
riage Blessing’ (from “The Tempest’), and 
‘Tell Me Where is Fancy Bred’ from ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,” all original items, 
plus one arrangement, ‘Where the Bee 
Sucks,’ also a ‘Tempest’ poem, this one 
being an arrangement by Mr. Wood of 
Arne’s familiar music. These brief songs 
might well be held up as models, for Mr. 
Wood’s music is melodious, straightfor- 
ward and marked by great refinement. He 
has accomplished this within the limited 
range used by pupils in school. 

Mr. Wood is further represented by 
‘Two Tudor Lyrics,’ poems by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt (1503-1542), ‘And Wilt Thou Leave 
Me Thus?’ and ‘Forget Not Yet,’ in which 
he exhibits much felicity of expression. 

The two-part songs by Mr. Wood are 
also Shakespeare settings, of ‘Wedding is 
Great Juno’s Crown’ and ‘What Shall He 
Have That Killed the Deer?’ The same 
admirable qualities noted in the unison 
songs are found here. 

Other Stainer & Bell new issues include 
Charles F. Waters’s beautiful ‘Three 
Lenten Carols’ for unaccompanied mixed 
voices, and ‘A Praise-Carol’ to the text 
‘Praise the Lord! Ye Heavens Adore 
Him’ and Raymond Loughborough’s pas- 
toral for unaccompanied male voices, “The 
Buzz of the Busy Bumble Bee,’ an excel- 
lent program number. 


Stoessel and Stringfield Scores Issued 

Two striking scores have again been is- 
sued by J. Fischer & Bro., New York, a 
Concerto Grosso for string orchestra and 
piano by Albert Stoessel, and a ‘symphonic 
patrol,’ called ‘A Negro Parade’ by Lamar 
Stringheld, the latter for large orchestra. 

Mr. Stoessel’s work is by far the best 
new writing he has done. It had its prem- 
iere several months ago under his baton at 
a concert at the Juilliard School, where it 
was received with the warmest approval. 
Cast in the old form, it is in no sense of the 
word in old style. Mr. Stoessel’s idiom is 
truly contemporary, and his freedom of har- 
monic texture is as independent as that of 
any younger creative musician. In addition, 
he has the merit of mastery. The move- 
ments are an Allegro moderato ma energ- 
ico, B Minor, 4/4; a Saraband in the same 
key; a Pavan, B Major, common time alla 
breve, with a Trio in B Minor, and an 
Introduction and Gigue, beginning without 
signature, soon entering B Minor, in which 
key the gigue is also set. 

For fine polyphonic writing in a modern 
way, for a noteworthy command of form, 
and for genuine understanding of what can 
be obtained from the medium of the string 
orchestra, Mr. Stoessel’s Concerto Grosso is 
worthy of the highest praise. The thematic 
material has distinction, as well as melodic 
beauty. Particular attention should be di- 


rected to the treatment of the piano, not 
as a solo instrument, but as an obbligato, 
somewhat in the manner of Ernest Bloch’s 
essay in the same form. 

The work is dedication to Ernest Hutche- 
son, who played the piano part at its first 
performance. 

Mr. Stringfield’s work is another matter, 
a descriptive piece of ochestral writing that 





Lamar Stringfield, Whose ‘A Negro Parade’ 
Has Been Published 


represents this gifted composer in a suc- 
cessful undertaking. His prefatory note 
reveals this picture: “A memorable event 
in the little Southern village is about to take 
place. Little Negro boys and gifs are seen 
running gleefully along the side-lines of the 
gayly dressed Drum and Bugle Corps of a 
Negro American Legion Post. Men and 
women in working clothes mingle in the 
spectacle, Negroes dominating it. It is their 
day. The strutting Drum and Bugle Corps 


passes in review, sounding a_ barbaric 
rhythm of proud hearts. The sound of 
drums grows fainter and fainter with 


nuances rising and falling in waves to a 
perfect calm.” 

This is but a part of the composer’s note, 
but it gives an idea of the subject matter 
of his ‘A Negro Parade.’ His instrumenta- 
tion is deftly handled and there is a feeling 
of real mystery in the manner in which he 
brings his parade in view and then removes 
it from both the sight of our eyes and the 
range of our ears. 

As to the melodic quality of the work, 
it is in a measure less than some might re- 
quire. To us it is entirely appropriate. For 
the work is one that depends for its effect 
on its rhythmic pulse, and that it has, one 
finely developed and carried through from 
the opening measures in the violas, played 
with the wood of the bow, pianissimo. Here 
is a genuine American work for a program 
of music of the American scene. Mr. String- 
field seems to have painted it. 

Both the Stoessel and Stringfield scores 
are issued full size, fine examples of the 
high standard of publication of the firm of 
J. Fischer & Bro., which is to be commend- 
ed for continuing to issue orchestral scores. 
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‘The Buccaneers’ an Original Operetta 
Originality of musical ideas in operettas 
we often imagine, but rarely find. An oper- 
etta, which offers a novel touch without 
departing from standards tried and true, is 
Edwin M. Steckel’s ‘The Buccaneers’ (New 
York; M. Witmark &-Sons), the book and 
lyrics by Roger H. Williams. It is in two 
acts and is nicely written with many truly 
melodious choruses and solos and a very 
playable piano accompaniment. The over- 
ture is written for four hands, a wise plan, 
so as to make it fuller, as well as for piano 
solo. The edition is a very attractive one. 
The work is technically without difficulty, 
which should recommend it at once for use 
by schools and amateur operatic organiza- 
tions. A. 


‘Vocal Ensemble Exercises’ by 
Harper C. Maybee 

Harper C. Maybee, director of vocal 
music at Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has evolved a practical 
and productive series of vocalises for the 
use of choirs, glee clubs or choruses in his 
‘Vocal Ensemble Exercises’ (New York: 
G. Schirmer, Inc.). Designed for both 
private and class voice culture, the book 
comprises semi-chanting exercises in uni- 
son and in harmony alternating between 
the singing and the speaking voice; scales 
in thirds and sixths and exercises in major 
and parallel minor, 

The exercises aré designed to aid the 
unity and smooth blend of the choral group 
through concentration of attention upon 
ensemble and sensitive listening to indi- 
vidual parts. The exercises are sufficient- 
ly easy in interval and rhythm to be prac- 
ticable tor high school use. R. 


=s—Briefer Mention—# 


For Piano 

Kennedy’s First Grade Piano Book. By 
Margery M. and Peter C. Kennedy. A 
teaching book for very young beginners 
that contains some good suggestions for 
teachers. The attractive illustrations by 
Christine Chavignaud would seem to be 
too prominent. (Flammer). 

Sketches of Childhood. By Flor Peeters. 
Ten charming little pieces for children, 
published in two parts, of five pieces each. 
In the simpler keys and representing va- 
ried styles, all are essentially musical, melo- 
dious without being banal, and harmonically 
varied and colorful. To be commended to 
teachers. (Cranz). 

Two Little Dances: ‘Whispering Waltz,’ 
‘Kerry Jig.’ Four Dance Tunes: Minuet, 
Gigue, March, Passepied. By Fiona Mc- 
Cleary. The first two very easy two-page 
pieces are published separately; the four, 


Elementary Vocal Course 


RECENT and important addition to 

grade school music text book series 
is the Elementary Vocal Course, one of the 
eight musical courses published under the 
general title, ‘The World of Music’ (Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Co.). The course covers 
the first six grades, and there is one book 
for each grade, entitled in order ‘Listen and 
Sing,’ ‘Tuning Up,’ ‘Rhythms and Rimes,’ 
‘Songs of Many Lands,’ ‘Blending Voices,’ 
and ‘Tunes and Harmonies.’ 

In addition there are two books for 
kindergarten use, one entitled ‘Sing a Song’ 
which is composed of rote material, and the 
other, ‘Play a Tune’ comprising simple pi- 
ano pieces to be played by the teacher 
and to be used for rhythmic response ac- 
tivities on the part of the children. There 
is another book, also, called ‘Singing Days,’ 
for use in ungraded or consolidated schools. 

The musical substance of the books is 
drawn from three sources: folk music of 
many lands, composed songs and melodies 
by classic masters, and songs by contem- 
porary composers including Carpenter, 
Cadman, Sowerby, Kramer, Borowski, Cain 
and many others. 

Two teachers manuals and two books 








a little more difficult, as a collection. The 
‘Kerry Jig,’ with its engaging Celtic folk- 
song flavor, is the best of all, while the 
Gigue is by far the best of the group of 
four. The other three of the set are too 
forced and sophisticated harmonically to 
appeal to students of the grade they repre- 
sent. The pedal indications in the waltz are 
not well conceived. (London: Elkin. New 
York: Galaxy). 

‘Sérénade Basque.’ By Archy Rosenthal. 
Melodically ingratiating in the true 
serenade spirit, lifted out of the salon 
classification by its harmonic resourceful- 
ness. (Chester.) Ri 

‘Stimmen der Meister’ (‘The Great 
Masters’). A collection of standard works 
for early and medium grades edited by 
the distinguished German pianist, com- 
poser and editor, Emil Sauer. The 
chronological range of composers is from 
Scarlatti to Chopin, with three Bachs, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn and others between. Beauti- 
fully printed and bound. ‘Spinetmusik.’ 
By Rudolf Wagner-Regeny. Six short 
and easy pieces in classic style to be played 


either on the spinet or the piano. (Uni- 
versal Edition.) 
‘Americana.’ By Morton Gould. Five 


mood sketches entitled ‘Corn-Cob,’ ‘Indian 
Nocturne,’ ‘Hillbilly,’ ‘Night Song,’ and 
‘Music Hall,’ conceived with varying suc- 
cess in the modern semi-jazz idiom. Best 
are ‘Night Song,’ a plaintive melody 
against the familiar parallel tenths with 
chord fifth between as accompaniment, and 
‘Music Hall’ which has one section marked 
“hot.” More difficult rhythmically than 
technically. ‘Valse Rhythmique.’ By Rich- 
ard Leibert. Interesting harmonically and 
useful as an accompaniment for a charac- 
teristic dance. (Carl Fischer.) R. 


For String Quartet 
(Score) 


‘From the Great Smokies.’ By Harvey 
Gaul. A suite in three movements, first 
‘Barbara Allen,’ an Adagio con tristezza; 
then a worthy development of ‘Sourwood 
Mountains,’ Allegro giocoso, and finally ‘In 
the Great Smokies,’ an Adagio. Mr. Gaul 
is quite happy in the musicianly harmonic 
coloring with which he surrounds these 
melodies. (J. Fischer.) 


Anthem 
For Mixed Voices 

‘Evening Hymn’ (The Shadows of the 
Evening Hours). By Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach. A new version of a composition 
previously written as a sacred song. The 
composer again exhibits her command of 
her choral medium; there are solos for 
soprano and contralto. The organ part is 
also finely written. A very appealing 
work. (Schmidt.) A. 


in 'World of Music’ Series 


of piano accompaniments are also available 
A similar course for junior high school is 
in preparation. 

The editors of the course are Mabelle 
Glenn, director of music in the public 
schools, Kansas City, Mo.; Helen S 
Leavitt, music instructor, Boston Univers- 
ity and the Wheelock School, Boston; Vic- 
tor L. F. Rebmann, formerly director of 
music, Recreation Commission, West- 
chester County, N. Y.; Earl L. Baker, for- 
merly director of public school music de- 
partment, Lawrence College, and C. Valen- 
tine Kirby (art editor) state director of 
art education, Pennsylvania. The books are 
issued in a format designed to be strongly 
attractive to children and they are pro- 
fusely illustrated with faithful reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings and with draw- 
ings in color. 

Another recent publication of the “World 
of Music’ Series is the Pupil’s Book for 
class or individual instruction in the piano 
course. 


the editors. A teachers’ manual also ac- 
companies this book. R. 


Bess Daniels, instructor in piano 
and music lecturer, and Miss Leavitt are 
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CINCINNATI HEARS 
ELGAR CHORAL WORK 


‘Dream of Gerontius’ Given 

Along with Dumler Mass— 

Music Week Observed 

CINCINNATI, May 20.—Two works 
of considerable proportions made up the 
program of the Newman Club Oratorio 
Society, under John J. Fehring, on May 
3. The ensemble is composed of small, 
well-trained units drawn from numerous 
Catholic institutions in and about Cin- 
cinnati. Soloists were Lillian Knowles, 
contralto, and Dan Gridley, tenor. 

Elgar’s “The Dream of Gerontius’ 
brought out to splendid advantage the 
singing of Mr. Gridley, in the central 
role. Lillian Knowles, as the Angel, 
also carried off an important role with 
poise and comprehension, to which she 
added a vocal equipment wholly and 
beautifully musical. Mario von Pichler, 
in a minor part, performed well. 

Martin Dumler, prominent Cincinnati 
composer, contributed to the program 
his ‘Missa  Latreutica,’ an oratorio 
written expressly for use in the Catholic 
Church. In both of these works, the 
intelligent and vital response of the 
chorus, composed as it was of young 
voices, was a refreshing and always 
noticeable factor. 

The week of May 3-9 was given over 
to nation-wide celebration under aus- 
pices of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, Violet Summer, chairman 
for Ohio, and Dr. Ernest Hesser and 
Lyman Wiltsee, forming the Cincinnati 
committee, enlisted the co-operation 
also of the presidents of numerous af- 
filiated musical clubs in Cincinnati. 

Outstanding features of the musical 
activities of National Music Week were 
a concert by the WPA Symphony, 
under Nicholas Gabor, and a program 
by the Oratorio Guild of the Baker- 
Hunt Foundation. On the latter oc- 
casion the ‘Song of Songs’ of Dr. Carl 
Hugo Grimm, Cincinnati composer, was 
performed, with Nadelle Grafton, 
Franklin Bens, Sherwood Kains, Iliah 
Fuldner, Anne Eaton, and Louise Rider 
as soloists. 

Nadine Waters, negro soprano, made 
her Cincinnati debut on April 19 in a 
program the chief interest of which was 
the presence of six different languages 
and a selection ranging over four cen- 
turies of musical development, repre- 
senting French modernists, spirituals, 
and native African melodies. 

The Clifton Heights Singing Society, 
under the direction of William J. Kap- 
pelnot, gave a program on April 19 fea- 
turing as soloists Louis John Johnen, 
baritone, and Louis Winzel, string bass 
player. 

On April 26 Omicron Chapter of 
Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity of- 
fered a memorial concert in memory of 
George A. Leighton, late music critic 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer. Notable on 
the program was the first performance 
of a string quartet by C. Hugo Grimm, 
eminent Cincinnati composer. 

On April 30 the final concert of the 
Contemporary Concert series featured 
modern choral and organ music, by 
DeLamarter, Honegger, Willan, and 
Dupré. 





RIcHARD LEIGHTON 





Conrad Thibault Soloist with Philadel- 
phia Orchestra 
PHILADELPHIA, May 20. — Conrad 
Thibault, baritone, was to sing two 
arias at the concert for the benefit of 
the Robin Hood Dell concerts by the 
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WRITERS CONSIDER MUSIC OF MID-WEST 


Philadelphia Orchestra at the Academy 
of Music here tonight. With Leopold 
Stokowski conducting, Mr. Thibault 
was to be heard in the ‘Evening Star’ 
from ‘Tannhauser,’ and ‘Promesse de 
mon Avenir’ from Massenet’s ‘Le Roi 
de Lahore.’ The baritone will be solo- 
ist at the Dell in August. 
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Karl Krueger Honored 
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Kansas City Star 

Dr. Karl Krueger (Right), Who Was Honored 

by Park College, Is Seen at the Ceremony 

with Dr. F. H. Hawley, President (Left), and 
W. F. Sanders, Dean 


Kansas City, Mo., May 20.—Dr. 
Karl Kruger, conductor and organizer 
of the Kansas City Philharmonic, re- 
ceived an honorary degree in music 
from Park College, Dr. F. W. Hawley, 
president, on April 29, in recognition 
of his services to music. W. F. San- 
ders, dean, and Dr. Charles Griffith, 
head of the Fine Arts department, also 
officiated. 

Dr. Krueger gave the principal ad- 
dress of the commencement program, 
contending that American universities 
are the only schools to provide training 
in both the fine arts and sciences under 
the same administration. 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS GAIN 
AN ACCREDITED RATING 








Chicago Musical College Is First Inde- 
pendent Body to Attain Full 
Four-years Status 
Cutcaco, May 20.—The North Cen- 
tral Association of colleges and sec- 
ondary schools, in their annual meeting 
held here on April 18, announced the 
accrediting of the following three Chi- 
cago schools as full four-years schools: 
the Chicago Musical College, the Cen 
tral Y.M.C.A. College, and the School 

of the Chicago Art: Institute. 

The Chicago Musical College is the 
first independent school of music to be 
thus accredited. Founded in 1867 and 
incorporated in 1877, the Chicago 
Musical College is the oldest school in 
Chicago as far as uninterrupted service 
given to education in music is con- 
cerned. 

The Chicago Musical College is also 
an institutional member of the National 
Association of Schools of Music. Its 
credits are given full recognition by the 
Chicago board of education and it is 
recognized by the Illinois state examin 
ing board for teachers’ certificates as a 
teacher training institution for music 
teachers. 





Topic of Lincoln, Neb., Meeting 

—Local Organizations Give 

Variety of Concerts 

LincoLtn, Nes., May 20.—The Ne- 
braska Writers’ Guild in semi-annual 
session at Hotel Lincoln on April 25, 
featured pioneer music of the Mid- 
West, and especially of Nebraska, at its 
morning meeting. Mrs. F. Graham 
Campbell presided and Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella discussed early Nebraska In- 
dian music; the first book printed in 
the state, which was a hymnal; early 
singing-schools; pioneer play-party 
games; and the old-style square dances. 

The Musical Art Club, in its annual 
guest night at the First Christian 
auditorium, presented a series of oper- 
atic scenes under the direction of Maude 
Fender Gutzmer. 

The consolidation of local manage- 
ment of the Lincoln Symphony and the 
civic artists’ course will continue during 
the coming year, with H. W. Meginnis, 
president. Leo Kucinski, conductor of 
the Symphony for the season just closed, 
has been reengaged for the coming 
year. Ray Ramsay is chairman for the 
orchestral group. Richard Crooks has 
already been engaged as one of the art- 
ists for the concert series. Membership 
campaign for the Greater Lincoln 
Music Association is under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Maurice Deutsch, Mrs. 
Charles W. Roberts, and Howard I. 
Kirkpatrick. 

Mr. Kucinski, violinist, played a bene 
fit recital for the Sigma Alpha [ota on 
Sunday afternoon, at the Temple The 
atre before a good-sized audience. 

The Lincoln Symphony gave a mati- 
nee concert at Holdrege Sunday as a 
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part of the Phelps County annual music 
festival. In the evening Oscar Bennett 
of Wesleyan Conservatory, Lincoln, 
conducted a chorus of 200 voices in “The 
Messiah,’ the Lincoln Symphony play- 
ing the accompaniment. 

The Doane College a cappella choir 
of sixty voices gave its annual Lincoln 
concert on Sunday evening at the First 
Plymouth Church under Charles Sager, 
and has just completed a ten-day con- 
cert trip through the state. 

H. G. K. 
Morning Music Club of Nyack Gives 
Annual Spring Concert 

Nyack, N. J., May 20.—The Morn- 
ing Music Club, Alfred Boyce, con- 
ductor, gave its twelfth annual spring 
concert in the Junior-Senior High 
School Auditorium on the evening of 
April 22. William Hain, tenor, was 
assisting soloist. The club gave excel- 
lent performances in an exacting pro- 
gram which included classic works by 
Este and Handel, and modern ones by 
Kaun, Gal, Eichberg, Lehmann, Powell 
Weaver and in a medley of southern 
melodies arranged by Victor Harris 
Mr. Hain was heard in two groups by 
Lalo, Lagourge, Kramer, Sektberg, 
Giannini, Warner, Sebastian and Car- 
nevali. Harry Allaire was accompanist. 





Tentoni and Rayner Signed for 
Metropolitan Popular Season 
Rosa Tentoni, soprano, and Sydney 
Rayner, tenor, have been engaged by 
Edward Johnson for the Metropolitan 
Opera Popular Season. Miss Tentoni’s 
first performance was to be as Santuzza 
in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ on May 21. 
Mr. Rayner was to make his debut as 

Don José in ‘Carmen’ on May 23. 








* 


Edgar Milton Cooke, Director. 

Leading Tenor in principal Opera 

Houses of Germany. Teacher of 
Singing in Philadelphia. 





H. Maurice Jacquet, International 
Composer and Conductor. 


ability. 





Vietor Andoga, Former Stage 
Director, Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
LaSecala. 





OPERA TRAINING 


Summer Term 
JULY 6 to AUGUST 31 | 


MASTER VOCAL CLASS 
School for Vocal Scholarships 


(20 minutes from Philadelphia) 


OPERA—CONCERT 
ORATORIO—RADIO 


Vocal training as given in European 


Use of Roberts Hall Auditorium, 
Haverford College, Also practice 
rooms, swimming pool and tennis 
courts, Haverford School available 
thru courtesy of these institutions. 


Full and Part-Time Scholarships will be awarded 
at end of season to pupils showing greatest 


For particulars, address Secretary 
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B O OKS—a Lively _Survey of the Metropolitan 


OR many years, Henry E. Krehbiel’s 

‘Chapters of Opera’ and its com- 
panion volume, ‘More Chapters of 
Opera,’ have supplied the information 
which uncounted readers have needed or 
desired about the past of New York’s 
opera. The second of these volumes 
carried the story only as far as 1918, 
however, and much that is of interest to 
those who only now are acquiring their 
perspective of the lyric drama took place 
a little too late to be included in those 
covers. The possibility that some other 
author would one day continue the 
record from the point where Krehbiel 
left off has often been discussed among 
writers particularly interested in the 
historical panorama of music. 

The need for such an addendum to 
Krehbiel’s ‘Chapters’ has ceased to exist. 
Irving Kolodin, of the Music Depart- 
ment of the New York Sun, has filled 
the hiatus better by a volume entirely 
his own, ‘The Metropolitan Opera, 
1883-1935’ (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). Instead of attempting 
to cover the entire history of opera in 
New York as Krehbiel does, he has 
begun with a day in April, 1880, when 
certain discontented patrons of the old 
Academy of Music definitely parted 
company with that institution to launch 
a rival opera house that in a short three 
years was to eliminate its predecessor 
from the field. By confining his volume 
to the Metropolitan he is enabled to 
present a wealth of detail not available 
in Krehbiel or any other single work 
ohtainable. 

If for no other reason, the book would 
be a valuable contribution by virtue of its 
two appendices, the first listing casts of 
novelties and revivals performed at the Met- 
ropolitan between 1907 and 1935, the second 
presenting a tabulation of all works pre- 
sented there during the regular subscrip- 
tion seasons from 1883 to 1935, in the order 
of their appearance in the repertoire. A 
particularly thorough job has been done in 
the indexing, divided into an index of 
works and characters and an index of per- 
sons and places. 

It is not to be assumed from this that 
the book’s appeal is solely, or even pri- 
marily, one of statistics. With its first 
paragraph those who turn to Mr. Kolodin’s 
narrative will find it exceptionally readable, 
the writer having employed a style suf- 











Oxford Univ. Press 
IRVING KOLODIN 


ficiently lively and personal to safeguard 
his text against monotony in the presenta- 
tion of so many titles, names and quotations 
as are necessary to accomplish his purpose. 

The volume is given a particularly for- 
tunate opening in a foreword by W. J 
Henderson, who justly (and with the open- 
heartedness he so generously manifests 
toward younger confreres) refers to the 
author as “a musician of sound training 
and a newspaper critic of rapidly growing 
reputation.” In his own preface, Mr. Kolo- 
din points out that his subject invites con- 
sideration in several aspects: the Metro- 
politan as the setting for a social pageant; 
the Metropolitan as ‘Block 815’ on the real 
estate map of Manhattan Island; the Met- 
ropolitan as the repository for the New 
York careers of a host of accomplished 
artists ; and the Metropolitan as an agencv 
for the performance of master works, of 
vehicles for singers, and claptrap. It has 
been his task to fuse these several con 
siderations in a running chronicle, season 
by season, so divided as to make any given 
year an entity and easy to consult; a task 
which he has achieved with no burdensome 
effect of verbal counterpoint. Each of the 
several periods or regimes is successfully 
envisaged and, considering limitations of 
bulk (the text, exclusive of appendices and 
indices, runs to less than five hundred 
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pages), the proportions are fairly main- 
tained. 

The specialist conceivably could have 
wished for a more exhaustive treatment of 
many of the Metropolitan’s early years, as 
compared to those which are relatively 
recent history. Undoubtedly Mr. Kolodin’s 
research placed at his disposal much more 
material than he has used in dealing with 
seasons prior to the Gatti regime. Produc- 
tion problems and questions of popular con- 
sumption aside, it is rather a pity that more 
of this material should not have been 
included, especially in view of the changing 
perspective which will make our more 
recent opera adventures seem less im- 
portant as time goes on. One can only 
commend the judgment of the author, how- 
ever, in his choice of what to include and 
what, no doubt regretfully, to omit. 

Naturally, that part of the long history 
of the Metropolitan which has come within 
Mr. Kolodin’s own experience as an auditor 
and newspaper reviewer is dealt with more 
critically than those earlier parts which, of 
necessity, he has viewed through the eyes 
of others. No doubt there are many who 
will agree in toto with his not overly- 


sympathetic attitude toward the regime of 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza (1908 to 1935), oc- 
cupying considerably more than half of the 
history of the house. Without being in any 
sense an apologist for the Gatti direction, 
and without taking issue with particular 
criticisms which can be regarded as well 
founded, it is possible for another observer 
of the same era to feel that the tendency 
shown is to deal with the regime on the 
basis of what it failed to do (in view of 
its opportunities), rather than with what it 
did do; to appraise it more on the basis of 
what might have been, than what was ac- 
complished. If the same measuring-rod 
were to be applied to other opera houses in 
the world or to other regimes at the Metro- 
politan, would any of them fare as well? 
The question may become more pertinent 
as the perspective lengthens and the con- 
troversies of a particular period recede into 
a past where achievement takes on some- 
thing of a halo and non-achievement ceases 
to be a bone of contention. These are 
considerations that do not impair the merit 
and the continuing value of a book par- 
ticularly well written. O. T. 

(Other Book Reviews on opposite page.) 


D I 7 C S aiandn A Toscanini 


Wagner Album 


Toscanini, 


HE fear that Arturo Tosc 
meticulous beyond all other 
ductors in ails thz i 


con- 

luctors details that might es- 
cape the most exacting listener, would 
leave America forever without having 


bequeathed to posterity really repre- 
sentative recordings of the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony under his 
baton, has finally been dissipated with 
the issuance of a Wagner album con- 
taining four superb examples of his art 
and that of the orchestra. At long last, 
Mr. Toscanini has consented to assume 
his place in the phonographic sun, 
wherein certain of his contemporaries 
have been basking with steadily in- 
creasing prominence and prestige. Ad- 
mirable as were Mr. Toscanini’s rela- 
tively few early recordings, they were 
not typical of his greatest achievements 
in the concert hall. With marked im- 
provement in technical phases of re- 
cording to encourage them, other con- 
ductors have added generously to their 
record lists, profiting, as Mr. Toscanini 
had not done, by the march of science. 
Utterly unfair verdicts would have been 
likely, in some future time, if what Sto- 
kowski, Koussevitzky, Walter and 
others had placed to their credit was 
to be compared with the slender list 
of recordings made by Toscanini when 
the electrical processes now employed 
were much less advanced than they are 
today. 

This Wagnerian album puts a new face 
on the situation, and if, as unofficially re- 
ported, it is to be followed by recordings 
of the Beethoven Seventh Symphony and 
the Brahms Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, present and future record enthus- 
iasts will have no reason to feel that they 
have been denied the real impact of Tos- 
canini’s orchestral personality. 


The recordings of the Wagnerian album 
include two ‘Lohengrin’ Preludes, that 
to Act IT and its companion to Act III; 
Siegfried’s ‘Rhine Journey’ from ‘Gdtter- 
dammerung’ in Toscanini’s own adapta- 
tion, which makes use of the ‘Dawn Music’ 
that precedes the parting of the lovers: 
and ‘A Siegfried Idyll.” These records are 
beautifully clear and represent the present 
level of perfection in what is called the 
‘Higher Fidelity’ recording. The mystical 
flavor of the first ‘Lohengrin’ Prelude, the 
joyous abandon of that to Act ITT, the ma- 


jesty and power of the ‘Rhine Journey,’ 
and the exquisite delicacy of the tender 
‘Idyll’ which served as a combined birth 
day and Christmas gift for Cosima, are all 
to be felt in these records, much as they 
are experienced in the concert hall. 

Of course, they could have no higher 
tribute to their excellence than is found 
in the circumstance that Mr. Toscanini him 
self approved them, after having declined 
to sanction the issuance of other recordings 
made from time to time, some of which, 
we have no doubt, would have been on the 
market long ago if they had been the labor 
of almost any other conductor. (Victor 
Musical Masterpieces, Set M-308.) — T. 

Mozart: Symphony No. 40 in G Mi 
nor, K. 550. This newest recording of a 
work never long neglected is among the 
most completely satisfying of a series mad« 
by the London Philharmonic Orchestra un 
der the direction of Serge Koussevitzky. 
The conductor’s tempi are sometimes his 
own, but to quibble over the details of 
these would be to lose sight of a perform- 
ance which in its larger aspects is singular 
ly felicitous. The first and final allegros 
are highly mettled. The andante is alto 
gether charming in its interplay of strings 
and woodwinds; and the minuetto, with its 
lovely trio, has just the note of muscularity 
to individuate it from its companion move- 
ments. The struggle which characterized 
Mozart's life at this time finds here a con- 
fident expression that causes one to feel 
that the “sorrow and complaining” found 
by commentators in this work by no means 
constitute the whole of it. (Victor Musical 
Masterpieces Series M-293.) 


BEETHOVEN. Overture to 
made this time by the B. B. C. Orchestra 
conducted by Adrian Boult. Good, but not 
unusually so. Victor.) A. 
Inert. ‘Le Petit Ane Blanc,’ Le Mar 
chande d’ Eau Fraiche.” Two charming 
modern French pieces, the first quite famil 
iar, the second new to us, plaved exquisitel) 
by Emma Boynet, young French pianist 
who has studied under the eminent Philipp 
One ten inch disc. (Victor.) A. 





‘Coriolanus.’ 
Another recording of this famous overture, 
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BO O K S — Ethelbert Nevin and ‘The Rosary’ 


HIS is a biographical age. Prac- 
tically everybody who has had the 
slightest pretention towards notability 
has either written a biography of him- 
self or had someone else perform the 


kindly office for him. This does not 


mean that most are not worthy. Some 


are eminently so and their life-stories 
interesting. ‘Ethelbert 
Biography’ by John Tasker Howard 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany) is a fully detailed life of the 
composer, whose song ‘The Rosary’ 
has been declared by some to be the 
greatest song ever written in this coun- 
try. 

Nevin, who died thirty-five years ago last 
February at the age of thirty-nine, had the 
distinction of composing three “best sell- 
ers,” one of which, ‘The Rosary,’ still main- 
tains its popularity, though nearly forty 
years have passed since its publication. 

And nobody who does not personally re- 
member it, can have any conception of the 
furore which ‘Narcissus’ created in 1891. It 
ran like wild fire throughout the country. 
At any hour of any day some instrument or 
combination of instruments could be heard 
playing it, or somebody whistling it. As a 
matter of fact, it seems slightly less ponder 
able, musically, than ‘The Dragon Fly,’ 
another piece in the same collection, called 
‘Water Scenes,’ but it was ‘Narcissus’ that 
caught the popular fancy. 

Mr. Howard establishes the fact that 
‘The Rosary’ had its first public perform 
ance at a concert of Nevin’s compositions 
in the Madison Square Concert Hall by 
l‘rancis Rogers on the day the Maine was 
blown up in Havana harbor, Feb. 15, 1898. 
For various extraneous reason the event 
was not much of a success, but when Mr 
Rogers sang the song in Boston two days 
later, it began its tremendous careet 
Fifteen years afterwards it sold nearly 
300,000 copies in one year and by 1928 had 
reached the amazing total of 2,673,450 
copies. Mr. Howard gives a detailed and 
absorbing account of the fortunes of ‘The 
Rosary,’ the popularity of which was such 
that there even sprang up various claimants 
to the authorship of the poem, -which was 
the work of Robert Cameron Rogers. 

Next in popularity to ‘The Rosary’ was 
‘Mighty Lak a Rose,’ which was published 
posthumously and, by a curious coincidence 
which linked Nevin’s works with national 
events, was copyrighted the day President 
McKinley was assassinated, Sept. 6, 1901. 

This reviewer remembers the excitement 
and the controversy caused when Lillian 
Nordica sang the work and the newspapers 
carried large headlines, “Nordica Sings 
Coon Song!,” ‘coon song’ being the type of 
music of that period analagous to jazz to- 
day and much frowned upon by the musical 
elite. Nevin’s song was not really in that 
category. , 


are Nevin, a 


Talents Those of Charm 


Nevin had one characteristic which many 
other composers, particularly some of the 
present day, might do well to imitate. He 
never attempted compositions in forms for 
which he was unsuited. Realizing that his 
talents were those of charm rather than 
grandeur, he succeeded in producing music 
which will probably outlive efforts by other 
musicians that are far more pretentious. 

; He was one of eight children. His 
father was a successful newspaper publish- 
er of Pittsburgh; Nevin was born on Nov 
25, 1862, at Edgeworth, part of the town of 
Sewickley. about fifteen miles from Pitts 
burgh. Like so many musicians, Ethelbert 
had to overcome family opposition before 
heing permitted to follow his natural bent. 
music. When he was twelve. a little piece 
The Lilian Polka,’ named in honor of his 
sister, had been published in Pittsburgh 


When fifteen, he was taken to Dresden. 
where he had piano lessons with Franz 
Béhme. His first really serious study, 



















where he 
Lang and harmony 


however, was in Boston in 1881 
had piano with B. J. 
with Stephen A. Emery. For a long time 
the accent was on his piano playing, but 
he worked hard at composition as well. 

Berlin, with Karl Klindworth, was the 
next step in his musical development. The 
association was not a happy one at first and 
it took some time for pupil and teacher to 
grow accustomed to one another. The fol- 
lowing years, both in Europe and America, 
were devoted to piano study and concert 
appearances as an instrumentalist, though 
on most of his programs he played some of 
his own music. 

On Jan. 5, 1888, he married Anne Paul 
of Pittsburgh, with whom he had been in 
love since boyhood. Mrs. Nevin, who is 
now living in New York, furnished much, 
though by no means all, of the matter 
which Mr. Howard has utilized in his book. 

Paris, Boston, Berlin, Florence, New 
York were all centres of Nevin’s activities 
He had become a celebrity and numbered 
among his friends many persons prominent 
in various fields of activity—Charles Dana 
Gibson, the Davis brothers, Richard Hard- 
ing and Charles Belmont, the Clevelands, 
Edwin Booth, Isadora Duncan and count- 
less others. His winning personality, we 
are told, made friends everywhere 

There were two children, Paul and Doris 
and the claims of family life became as 
strong as those of his profession. Unfor 
tunately, failing health began to make life 
difficult and after a rapid decrescendo, the 
end came in New Haven, where the Nevins 
had been living for four months, on Feb 
17, 1901. 

Mr. Howard’s book. though interesting 





is greatly over-written. The virtue of selec- 
tion does not seem to have occurred to him 
Much unimportant detail, of no concern to 
the general reader, is dwelt upon at length ; 
there are passages the good taste of which 
is open to question. The musical aspect 
of the volume, which contains much valu- 





ETHELBERT NEVIN—A Portrait and a View 
of the Composer in His Study 





able data, is eminently worth whik As 

biography it will hardly rival the [alk 

tvre ‘Voltaire’ or the Zweig “Marie An 
toinette.’ A 


Sir Walford Davies Writes on Theory 


Sir Walford Davies, distinguished Eng 


lish composer, organist and educator as 
written what, to our mind, is one of the 
most unusual and most interesting works 
on musical theory produced to date in his 
‘The Pursuit of Music’ (New York 


Thomas Nelson and Sons). This may seem 
a feeble compliment to pay Sir Walford, 


but anyone experienced in either writing 
or reading books on musical theory must 
regard these adjectives as terms of high 
est praise as applied to such a volume. A 
writer must be hard put to it to make his 
unusual most of the material 
yf musical theory is old as the hills; and to 
make any purely technical study interesting, 
in the popular sense, is manifestly a re 
markable accomplishment 


essay since 


The subject matter, then, is composed of 
familiar elements. The five parts of the book 
deal in turn with “The Nature of Music,’ 
Musical Material,” “The Mind in Action,’ 
The Harmonic Highway of the West,’ and 
Music in Double Harness.’ The last-named 

ontains some interesting and sensible ob 
servations on the wedding of music to 
poetry, to scenery, to action and to drama 


with a concluding chapter on ‘Music in 
Phantom Harness,’ which deals with the 
mysterious joining of music with subjective 


impulses and mood-states of the composer. 
book is fresh, uncom 
genially informal 
d to the beginner; but any be 
ginner taking up this volume must stand 
1 us, if absorbing, “pursuit 
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Gehrkens on Junior High Music 


’r. Karl Gehrken’s most recent addition 
his steadily lengthening list of scholar 

m music, particularly in the realm 
f the public l, is ‘Music in the Junior 


school 


High School,” the first work issued in the 

New Laurel Library (Boston: C. C. Birch 
rd & C 

‘ys kens has distilled here the es 

set f lone experience, wide observation 

i h serious thought in the matter of 

, g sic to children of junior high 

g r wi junior high concept is a 

ratively new thing in elementary edu 

t d it has called for sweeping revi 

sions in curricula of all types, including 

must Dr. Gehrkens considers the new r« 

ts in much detail. He covers the 

tivities virtually in toto from special in- 

str t und theory classes to extra-cur 

ri r ensemble singing and playing, and 


general music course to lessons 

private teachers. There is an intro 

iucti Peter W. Dykema of Teachers 
3 ge. Columbia University R. 


Pointers on G. and S. Production 


How to Present Gilbert and Sullivan 
Operas.” by Albert O. Bassuk (New York: 
The Bass Publishers) is an admirable 
vork for amateurs who intend to give the 
works of the immortal Savoyards. It leaves 


thing to chance. Each opera is taken 
separately, the plots are outlined, the scen 
ery and costumes described and even a list 
f properties is given. Added to this are 
an invaluable store of information concern- 
ing the theatre, terms used backstage, etc., 
2 long list of rental libraries, costumers 
and a bibliography H. 
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TO 


ECENTLY re- 

turned from a 
successful three- 
week tour of joint 
recitals, Georges 
Barrére, flutist; 
Carlos Salzedo, 
harpist, and Horace 
Britt, ‘cellist, have 
since departed for 
Mexico, where they 
will divide their 
time between mas- 
ter classes and 
concert appear- 
ances. The tour 
took the three mu- 
sicians to Tenn- 
essee, Mississippi, 
Texas, California, 
Nevada and_ Iili- 
nois. 

Early in July, 
they will return to 
the United States, 
after which they 
will separate for 
the remainder of 
the summer. Mr. 
Barrére’s plans in- 
clude a stay at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
where he will conduct the Chautauqua 
Symphony and Little Symphony during 
the summer. 

Mr. Salzedo will go to Camden, Me., 


Georges Barrére 


a Concert Tour. 


Program of Huss Compositions Given 
at MacDowell Club 

A program of works by Henry Holden 
Huss was given at the MacDowell Club on 
the evening of May 8, by Mr. Huss, pianist, 
and Hildegarde Hoffman Huss, soprano, 
assisted by George Porter Smith, violinist ; 
Jeanette Wiedman, pianist, and Dorothy 
Victor, lyric soprano. 

Miss Wiedman began the program with 
four short pieces, ‘Valse Intime,’ ‘I, The 
Brooklet,’ ‘Moonlight on Lake Como’ and 
‘Joy of Autumn’ all charmingly played. 
Mrs. Huss then sang three songs, ‘Ab- 
sence, ‘Shed No Tear’ and ‘A Book of 
Verses.’ Mrs. Huss’s singing was of high 
artistic merit in all three and she was much 
applauded. Mr. Smith and Mr. Huss were 
heard in excerpts from a Sonata in G 
Minor and in an entire sonata in D Minor 
Miss Victor sang a song group and Mr 
Huss played a group of piano works. Miss 
Wiedman and Miss Victor are pupils of 
the Huss studios. J 


Claude Lapham, composer and pianist, 
assisted by Japanese and American artists 
gave a Japanese musicale at International 


Barrére-Salzedo-Britt 


and Horace Britt 
(Above), Pause in Santa Barbara During 
Carlos Salzedo | Right) 
Finds a Street Which Might Have Been 
Named for Him in the Same City 
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on Tour 





for his usual master classes, and will 
work on new compositions. Mr Britt 
is to spend the summer m Woodstock, 


N. Y.. where he will be beard m a 
number of musicales 
House on May 12 assisted by Olga Dune 


contralto; Anthony Franchm ruolmst, 
and George Hirose, baritone. Mir. Lagitam 
played his own ‘Song of Imsects,” a five- 
part Suite, his “Japanese” Someta m A 
Minor, Op. 32, while Miss Dane sung tie 


aria “Ukiyo,” from Mr. Lagham’s opera 
‘Sakura,’ which had ws world premsere m 
the Hollywood Bowl im 1933. Mr. Fran- 


chini played several violin solos and Mr 
Hirose sang the aria “Hossa” from ‘Se- 
kura.’ 


Rubinstein Club Gives Musicale and 
May Breakfast 

The Rubinstem Club's musicale after the 
annual May breakfast was gwen mm te 
Waldorf-Astoria on the aftermoom of May 
2, the soloists being Margot Jeam, ‘cellist 
Clarence Gittins, boy treble, and Florence 
Stage, pianist. Miss Stage began the pro- 
gram with works by Brahms and Chopin 
and later played a group by Debussy 
Master Gittins sane songs ‘by THiandiell 
Kjerulf and Schubert. Miss Jeam was 
heard in numbers by Fauré, Boochemmn, de 
Falla and Nin. Ann Truesdale was acco 
panist for Miss Jean and Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble for Master Gittms N 
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WORK BY C. P. E. BACH 
GIVEN IN PHILADELPHIA 





’Magnificat’ Heard in American 
Premiere by Choral Society 
Under Harl McDonald 

PmmaperPpHia, May 20.—A fine set- 
tumg of the ‘Magnificat’ composed in 
1742 by Carl Philip Emanuel Bach, 
som of the illustrious Johann Sebastian, 
“as givem its first American perform- 
umce here om May 7 at a concert of the 
University of Pennsylvania Choral 
Society im Irvine Auditorium, Harl 
WecDonald of the music department con- 
facting. Im nime sections comprising 
fom choral movements, four arias and 
me duet, the work was commendably 
presented, and aside from its musico- 
logical imterest offered much of melodic 
hbeamty and excellence of writing. 

The soloists were Thelma Davis, con- 
tralte; Herman Gatter, tenor, and Ruth 
Doerr, Marguerite Klarr and Rebecca 
Needleman. 

The work was given with accompani- 
ment by a small instrumental ensemble 
wich included two pianos. The score 
employed for the performance was made 
available by Henry S. Drinker, Jr., 
Philadelphia attorney and patron of 
music, who participated as a “volun- 
teer” member of the bass section of the 
chorus, amd spoke briefly as well, on 
the contribution of the Bach family to 
music. Mr. Drinker also arranged the 
continua used, working this out from 
tie figured bass of the score. 





W. E. S. 
Juilliard Students Give Two Concerto 
Cencerts 
[wo concerto concerts were given by 


students of the Juilliard Graduate School 
im the school auditorium on the evenings 
& May 8% and 9% with student conductors 
is leaders. 

The first included 


ncerto 


Handel’s G Minor 
for oboe, played by Martin Les 
kow and conducted by Isa Mcllwraith 
Frederick Buldrini played Mozart’s D 
Wajer violim concerto with Frederick 
wonch conducting. Alan Shulman, ’cell- 
ist. was heard in Bloch’s ‘Schelomo’ with 
Elie Seigmeister conducting, and Milton 
Schwartz played MacDowell’s D Minor 
yanm® concerto, with Henry Aaron con- 
fuctine 


m7 ; 


re second began with Handel’s Viola 
Minor, Nathan Gordon, 
solorst and Frank Brieff, conductor. The 
Brahms Double Concerto was played by 
Wr. Dvonech and Bernard Greenhouse with 
Samuel Eugene Weintraub, conductor. The 
Conus violim concerto was played by Helen 
Bacchus and led by Francis Buebendorf, 
und the concert closed with Liszt’s E Flat 
Majer piano concerto played by Benjamin 
Owem and led by Robert Lawrence. In 
hetin programs both the soloist and young 
ronductors acquitted themselves with hon- 
cs amd were much applauded by capacity 


mirbences. 


foncerto im B 


Cantata Seciety Presents Bach’s Passion 
Aeeording to Saint John 

Bach's Passion According to Saint John 
was sung by the Cantata Society of New 
York under the leadership of Paul Boepple 
m the Park Avenue Presbyterian Church 
m the evening of May 5. The soloists 
were Charles Haywood, tenor, who sang 
the music of the Evangelist, and Karl 
Themam, bass, that of Jesus. The remain- 
mg soloists were Nancy Thielson, so- 
rang; Lydia Summers, contralto; Edward 
Kane, tenor; Sterling Hunkins, ’cello, and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichord. Harvey 
Pollins was at the organ and there was a 
small accompanying orchestra. 

This was said to be the first complete 
yerformance of the work in New York in 
Although of less interest, 
nusically, tham the Saint Matthew Pas 
stom, it contains some of Bach’s most im 
pressive music and this was all excellently 
resented by hoth chorus and soloists. 
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(Continued from page 23) 
Gretchaninoff and others. Piano solo, 
‘Silver Spring’ by Mason. 

New YorK MaApriGAL Society Wom- 
EN’s Cuorus, Marguerite Potter, conduc- 
tor. Assisting, Hanna Lefkowitz, pianist; 
Daniel Harris, baritone, and the New York 
Symphonette. Town Hall, May 6, evening 
Classic and modern works for chorus in 


cluding Hadley’s ‘The Golden Prince’; 
Lieder for baritone and modern piano 
works. 


INGEBORG ToRrRUP, dancer, with group 
from Greenwich House. McMillin The- 
atre, Columbia University, May 7, evening 
Solo and choral dance interpretations to 
piano accompaniments by Luis Sucra and 
Madie Wall. 

Peter MELNIKorFr, pianist. Irving Plaza, 
May 10, afternoon. Beethoven’s Sonata 
‘Pathétique,’ groups by Chopin, Schumann 
and Lizst and modern composers. 

Lucy Brown, pianist. The Barbizon, 
May 10, evening. Schubert Sonata, Op. 
53; Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations, 
and groups by Couperin and Debussy. 

HELEN VAN LOON, soprano. Sergius 
Kagen, accompanist. The Barbizon, May 
12, evening. Lieder by Schubert and Wolf 
and a French and English group. 


Columbia Students Give Program of 
Works by Composition Class 

A program of ‘Columbia Music’ by stu- 
dents in the class in composition of Seth 
Bingham was given in the McMillin Thea- 
tre on the evening of April 29. Com- 
posers represented included Helen Dykema, 
Samuel Chelinsky, Arnold Elston, Eliza- 
beth Marting, Harold Brown, Lucy Alex- 
ander, Rouel Lahmer, Max Exner, Carl 
Relyea and Alfred Kugel. 

Their works were interpreted by Mrs. 
Brown, Miss Dkyema, Miss Lewis and 
Messrs. Kugel, Lahmer, Homer Pearson, 
the Bos-Mestechkin String Quartet and 
the Madrigal Choir under Mr. Exner. The 
personnel of the quartet consists in Jacob 
Mestechkin, Elfrieda Bos-Mestechkin, Ber 
nard Kundell and Genieve Lewis. 


Max Mayer-Mahr Teaching in Berlin 

Bertin, May 15.—Prof. Max Mayer 
Mahr, long noted as a pedagogue, is 
filling an extensive schedule in his stu- 
dios here. His piano classes continue 
to be well attended. 
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VARIED CONCERTS 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Students and Young Artists 
Heard in Late Spring 
Events 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The first 
two weeks of May here were marked 
by a number of events. 

On May 5, Vadim Hrenoff, pianist, 
successfully essayed an exacting pro- 
gram in the Ethical Culture Society 
auditorium. The featured item was 
Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 31, No. 2. 
Other works were Beethoven's Thirty- 
two Variations, a group of Turina 
pieces, and items by Chopin, Rachmani- 
noff, and Debussy. In the Academy of 
Music foyer the same evening Ruth 
Luty, pianist, and Ruth McKain, mezzo- 
soprano appeared in a joint recital. 

On May 7 Helen Weisz, violinist, 
was heard in the Ethical Culture Soci- 
ety hall playing the Saint-Saens B 
Minor Concerto; a Sonata da Camera 
of Locatelli, and other numbers. Flor- 
ence Weber was at the piano. 

Guy Marriner, pianist, and associate 
director in charge of music at the 
Franklin Institute, gave another in a 
series of lecture-recitals on May 10, his 
program including works by Bach, 
Smetana, Dohnanyi, Albeniz, DeFalla, 
Dvorak, and MacDowell. Mr. Marriner 
also gave a French program on May 
12 in Villanova, Pa. 

Oakley Van Allen, bass-baritone, ac- 
companied by Robert Elmore, was 
heard on May 12 in the Barclay ball- 
room in three Handel arias; a group 
of German Lieder, and songs in Eng- 
lish. Lily Matison Mahler, violinist, 
was assisting artist and Ralph Ber- 
kowitz accompanist in several items. 

Three graduation recitals were given 
in Casimir Hall, Curtis Institute of 
Music during the fortnight. Those ap- 
pearing included Charles Jaffe, violin- 
ist, accompanied by Vladimir Soko- 
loff ; Victor Gottlieb, ’cellist, with Ralph 
Berkowitz at the piano, and Maryjane 
Mayhew, harpist. The finale of this 
last recital was Ravel’s Introduction and 
Allegro with accompaniment of flute, 
clarinet and string quartet and con- 
ducted by Mr. Salzedo. 

A concert by members of the faculty 
of the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Mu- 
sical Academy was given on May 14 in 
the academy hall. Dorothy Stern and 
Helen Hause, pianists, played two-piano 
transcriptions made by Alexander Kel- 
berine of the piano department; Julius 
Kunstler, violinist; Joseph Allard, pian- 
ist; Helen Laird, soprano; Frederick 
Homer, baritone, and the Zeckwer 
Hahn String Quartet, Raymond Brown 
and Mr. Kunstler, violins; Morris Su- 
tow, viola, and Herman Grosser, ’cello 
Vadim Hrenoff accompanied the sing- 
ers. 

Misses Ruth and Mary Burroughs, 
pianists, of the Clarke Conservatory of 
Music faculty played in Presser Hall on 
April 30. The same evening the String- 
art Quartet, assisted by Hazel P. Schu- 
mann. performed in the Cosmopolitan 
Club Auditorium. 

On April 17 Charles Wistar Years- 
ley, baritone, Mary Woodfield Fox ac- 
companying, sang in the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society Auditorium. On April 21, 


Ruth Eldredge, soprano, and Mabel 
Rippel, pianist, appeared in Irvine 
Auditorium. A musically pleasing 


sonata program was given by Emanuel 
Zetlin, violinist, and Stephanie Sche- 
hatowitsch, pianist, as a faculty recital 
in the Settlement Music School on 
April 24. WILLIAM E. SMITH 
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SPECIAL VIOLIN CLASSES 





Sametini, Fischel, Sorantin, 
Goldblatt and Others to Hold 
Sessions in Musical College 
Summer Term 

CHICAGO, May 20. 


PECIAL courses in addition to 
regular classes will form a part of 
the violin curriculum at the summer 
session of the Chicago Musical College, 
to be held from June 22 to Aug. l 
Teachers of violin who will be present 
include Leon Sametini, Max Fischel. 
Erich Sorantin, Maurice Goldblatt. 
Ray Huntington, Lois Byson, Chris- 
tian Lyngby, Anah Webb, Rachel 
Major, Mary Towbin and Jacob Woli 
Among these special courses will be 
one in Violin Literature and Pedagogy 
conducted by Mr. Sametini. Instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of form im the 
various schools of con 
as in phrasing, bowing and other basic 
elements of violin 
featured. Mr. Sametini will also con- 
duct a class in chamber music 
Violin Teachers’ 
Fischel will include a short resume 
the history of violin playing, teaching 
beginners, teaching Kreutzer’s, F 
illo’s and Rhode’s studies and a graded 
list of material from early to most ad 
vanced grades. Mr. l 
have a class in string ensemble 


position as well 


technique will be 


Training by Mr 


Fischel will als 


Mr. Sorantin will hold a class in vi 
lin technique and teachers’ traiming 
which an outline of the fundamental 





of violin technique and perio 
based on the method of Ottakar Sevcik 
will be : t 
Music and Orchestra will be under Mr 
Sorantin’s guidance 


made, Classes in I 


Long a Faculty Member 


Leon Sametini has beet 





wMTMDCT 
the Chicago Musical College facul 
since 1912. Among his students 
appearing on the concert stage are 
Guila Bustabo, Isolde Menges, Sylvia 
Lent, Ilse Niemack and Gilbert Ross 
Holding important positions are Eve- 
lyn Levin, concertmaster of Chicag 
Woman’s Symphony; Rudolph Reiners 
Carl Rink and John Weicher of the 
Chicago Symphony; Harold Ayres, 
concertmaster, Paul Garfinkle an 


Theodore 

Symphony ; 
concertmaster of the Sym- 
phony; H. Arn Adaskin of the Hart 
House String Quartet; Sol Kranzberg 
of the St. Louis Symphony, and Her- 
man Felber, Jr., first violinist of the 
Chicago String Quartet, and conductor 
of the Kalamazo 


Ptashne of the M nneapolis 
Howard Coli 


(Cincinnati 


sa aa8 


Sy1 ph ny 
About the Other Teachers 


Max Fischel, a pupil César Thoms 
of Brussels after study at the Chicag 
Musical College, h 
including ‘Studies in blouble 
‘Velocity Studies,” “Graded Material,” and 
‘Position Studies.’ His latest, “Class Meth 
od for Strings,” is being used widely im ele- 
mentary and secondary sci 


las written several books 


Stops 


ols as well as 
in teachers’ training courses in colleges and 
universities. During the past two years 
he has contributed monthly articles to a 
leading national 


magazin the school 


band and orchestra field. Among the ex 
ponents of his teacher training methods are 
the supervisors of instrumental music at 
Mansfield, O., and Scrant Ia.; Henry 


Johnson, School of Music, University oi 


Arizona; Christian Ly :gby, director of or 
chestral music, Lin? om High School 
Chicago; Victor H. ,mdra, head of the 


violin department, State Teachers’ Colleg: 


Sametini, 
Musical College Violin Faculty 


Leon Member of the Chicago 


Peru, Neb. and Wallace Nelson, super 


visor of music, Maywood, III 


Erich Sorantin was graduated from the 
lin Master School of the State Academy 
Music in Vienna under Prof. A. Sevcik, 
after which he became professor of violin 
n the Vienna Conservatory and assistant 
luctor of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
nz, Austria. He has been a member 

t th ulty mm the Cincinnati College of 
Music, in the New York College of Mu 
i im the Nashville Conservatory of 

isic, im which city he was also conductor 
the Tennessee Philharmonic In 1935 
Mr. Sorantin again toured Europe in con 


ert, and while in Austria he appeared as 
guest conductor with the Vienna Sym- 
phony. Mr. Sorantin was awarded the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy by Vander- 
ilt University. He is an exponent of the 


sevalk method 

Maurice Goldblatt has studied with S. E 
Bernard Listermann, Theodore 
Spiering, Ovide Musin, Emile Sauret, and 
Hugo Heermann. He has won such deco 
rations as Officer of French Academy, Of 

er of Public Instruction of France, and 
Diploma from L’Ecole des Beaux Arts 


a Sol, 
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IN CHICAGO SAN ANTONIO HAILS 


MUSIC WEEK LISTS 


Folk Festivals, Band Concerts 
and Song Fete Are 
of Interest 


San Antonio, Tex., May 20.—Music 
Week, celebrated here from May 3 to 9 
under the general chairmanship of Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg, yielded a wealth of 
memorable programs. <A _ concert by 
massed military bands opened the event 
and a ‘Folklorama’ given in the Open 
Air Theatre, Brackenridge Park, 
marked the close. Folk songs and 
dances of twenty-nine countries and 
races were given in native costume and 
language and in the order of their in- 
troduction to this area through explora 
tion, colonization and immigration. 
There were 1,000 participants. 

Another folk festival was under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Esther Carvajal 
with a fifty piece orchestra from Our 
Lady of the Lake College furnishing 
the music. Noonday organ recitals at 
the Municipal Auditorium presented 
Walter Dunham, Fred Lewis, Freder- 
ick King, Florence Brush, Helen Oli- 
phant Bates and Estelle Jones. 

A song fete by 10,000 school children 
of seventeen counties was held at Eagle 
Field under Mrs. Lulu Griesenbeck. An 
orchestra of 125 school pupils accom- 
panied the chorus. A concert by the 
Tuesday Musical Club and Chaminade 
Choral Society, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
president, was assisted by the combined 
orchestras of Jefferson and Bracken- 
ridge senior schools. 

Dorothy Crawford appeared in a 
program of original sketches under the 
sponsorship of the Tuesday Musical 
Club on May 3. Jerome Rapaport, 
pianist of the Juilliard Foundation, was 
heard in works by Griffes, MacDowell 
and Chopin at a musicale-luncheon of 
the San Antonio Federated Music Clubs 
on May 5, at the St. Anthony Hotel 

Sallroom. Irma Clow, harpist, and 
Edith Hull, soprano, with Mary Mor 
gam accompanist, assisted. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER 


CHICAGO OPERA IS WELCOMED IN PEORIA 


‘Rigoletto’ and ‘Faust’ Heard— 
St. Louis Symphony in 
Return Engagement 


orta, Ill, May 20.—Two pertorm- 
neces of opera were given by the 
Chicago Opera Company, ‘Rigoletto’ 
nd “Faust.” under Dino Bigalli, and 


assisted by the opera symphony, with 
seventy-five in each cast. Robert Ring- 
ng in the title role of ‘Rigoletto,’ Eli- 
zabeth Rosamore as Gilda; and Mary 
M as Marguerite and Howard 
Mephistopheles in ‘Faust,’ 
ere supported by satisfying casts. 

ur noteworthy concerts were spon- 
Amateur Musical Club, 
Riesz, president First of 
hese was a return engagement of the 
St. Louis Symphony, under Vladimir 
Golschmann. Tansman’s transcription 
f Bach’s Toccata in D Minor, Bee 
thoven’s Symphony No. 7, Moussorg 
‘A Night on Bald 
Dance of the Happy 
und Waener’s Prelude to ‘Die Meister 
singer, were played. 

The Peoria Symphony, 
aton of the founder of this group, Har- 
ld Plowe. gave its annual concert in 
with Julia Beoletta, lyric so- 
as the soloist 
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Mountain,’ 
Hours,’ 
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The program of Helen Jepson in re 
cital the last of March, delighted with 
its diversity of songs by French, Span- 
ish, German and English composers. 
The final concert on April 1, was pre- 
sented by the club’s Philharmonic 
Choral, under George W. Gunn of Eu- 
reka College, with Adelaide White as 
accompanist. These fifty women whose 
vocal technique has steadily improved 
during the ten vears of the existence 
of the chorus, gave for this event an 
exceptionally fine program, including 
‘Ave Maria,’ from Verdi's ‘Otello,’ ar 
ranged by Victor Harris, Mozart's 
‘Hymn to the Sun,’ the ‘Seraphic Song’ 
of Rubenstein, and a group of modern 
songs. Accompaniments were provided 
by the duo-pianists, Lois Baptiste Harsh 
and Clara McCune Korb. 

HELEN H. Mirrs 


Alexander Bloch Returns from Florida 

Alexander Bloch, violinist and com 
poser, recently returned from a winter 
in Florida where he presented his new 
Christmas opera, ‘A Yuletide Legend.’ 
based on a narrative poem by Arthuw 
Davison Ficke, “The Lone Tree.’ Mr 
Bloch will open a summer school at 
Hillsdale, N. Y., where classes will be 
held during July and August. 
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SPRING FESTIVAL 
IN PITTSBURG, KAN. 


Four-days Event Attracts Inter- 
est Over Wide Area—School 
Music Contest Held 

PitTsBuRG, Kan., May 20.—The 
eighth Sunday afternoon concert at 
\ansas State Teachers College of Pitts- 
burg by the festival orchestra and guest 
musicians rounded out on May 10 a sea- 
son that had been full of activities. 
Pittsburg high school provided the 
guest chorus, and David Blair Mc- 
Closky, bass, and Suzanne Bohne 
Withus, harpist, were guest soloists. 

The Sunday concerts, at irregular in- 
tervals, are a local innovation intro- 
duced last fall by Walter McCray, 
director of music. They have given 
recognition to talent from the large 
high this section, Coffey- 
ville, Independence, Parsons, Iola, Fort 
Scott, Joplin, Chanute and Pittsburg 
having sent their choruses or glee clubs 
as guest participants. 

The climax of the year was the spring 
festival and interstate high school 
music contest held April 21 to 24. 
Jascha Heifetz was the featured artist. 
For the opening night four junior col- 
leges, El Dorado, Coffeyville, Parsons 
and Fort Scott, presented their choruses 
and orchestras. The second night the 
festival chorus and orchestra, with Mr. 
McCray conducting, gave ‘Elijah,’ with 
Rose and Ann Carr and Gladys Havens 
of Kansas City, Mr. Newcomb, and 
Rollin Pease, Phoenix, as soloists. 

After Mr. Heifetz at the third con- 
cert, the fourth was the twenty-fifth 
performance of “The Messiah’ in Pitts- 
burg as the traditional finale for the 
festival, with Mr. Newcomb and Mr. 
Pease again in the male roles. 





schools of 


solo 
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Other soloists were Miss Jackson and 
Lavon Graham Holden. 

‘The Messiah’ was given also in 
March in Parsons, where the chorus 
was joined by nearly 100 Parsons sing- 
ers trained by Evelyn Butler. 

The Interstate high school contest 
again drew more than 3,000 boys and 
girls from four states. 

Besides its campus activities the fes- 
tival orchestra ‘has given concerts in 
Miami, Okla., Coffeyville, El Dorado, 
and Kansas City, Mo. The concert in 
Ararat Temple, Kansas City, May 2, 
was the orchestra’s fourth annual ap- 
pearance there. It was assisted by the 
chorus of the Wyandotte high school, 
Kansas City, Kan. Mrs. Withus was 
harp soloist. ERNEST BENNETT 


CIVIC SERIES ENDS 








Flagstad Closes Northern Valley 
Association Season 

EncLewoop, N. J., May .20.—Kir- 
sten Flagstad closed the 1935-36 North- 
ern Valley Civic Music Association 
series of this season, singing before a 
capacity audience. Upon the conclusion 
of the fifth annual membership week, the 
Northern Valley association found that 
not only did they have a capacity audi- 
ence, but that it was necessary to estab- 
lish a waiting list. The gain in mem- 
bership was twenty-one per cent and 
much of the credit for the successful 
membership drive goes to E. S. Rud- 


loff, Andrew Crawford and Mr. and 
Mrs. Alois Havrilla. 
The next year’s series will include 


the Vienna Choir Boys, Poldi Mildner, 
Senno Rabinof, Elisabeth Rethberg and 
Ezio Pinza. The Civic Concert Ser- 
vice, Inc., reports that all Civic Music 
Associations which have completed 
their membership weeks to date show 
increases from nineteen to sixty per 
cent. 
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Clavier ot fhe 
Carillon in Malines 


Flint Pratt at the 


Wilmot 


Carillon at L'Ecole de 


MALINES, BeLtGiumM, May 15.—Wil- 
mot Flint Pratt, chimer at St. Thomas’s 
Church in New York City, and at 
Chautauqua on Lake Chautauqua, 
N. Y., has been studying during the 
past year at L’Ecole de Carillon, Jef 
Denyn, director. He was awarded the 
Cardinal Mercier scholarship in Feb- 
ruary as the outstanding student in the 
Carillon school for the year. Mr. 
Pratt is studying with Staf Nees, pro- 
fessor of the clavier, and Jef Van Hoof, 
teacher in harmony. 





Mahler Engaged for Summer Operetta 
Performances in St. Louis 


Albert Mahler, tenor, has been en- 
gaged for the entire season of light 
opera performances during June, July 


and August by the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera Company. Among the produc- 
tions in which Mr. Mahler will appear 
are ‘The Three Musketeers,’ ‘The Bo- 
hemian Girl,’ ‘The Merry Widow,’ 
‘New Moon,’ and the new English 
work, ‘One Glamorous Night.’ Mr. 
Mahler recently was soloist with the 
York Symphony, under Sylvan Levin, 
and at the final concert of the Rubin- 
stein Club in Washington. 





Carola Goya to Study in Spain 


Carola Goya, dancer, will sail for 
Spain on the Rex on May 29, to spend 
the summer in that country in travel, 
study and research, preparing new pro- 
grams for her next season of recitals 
of Spanish dances throughout the 
United States and Canada, under the 
management of Haensel & Jones. Miss 
Goya, in company with Beatrice Bur- 
ford, harpist, and Norman _ Secon, 
pianist, recently returned from an 
eleven-week tour extending from Mas- 
sachusetts to California. 


The first performance of Strauss’s 
‘Sinfonia Domestica’ in Greece was re- 
cently given in Athens under the baton 
of Dmitri Mitropoulos. 
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BALTIMORE ATTENDS 
MUSIC WEEK EVENTS 


Handel Choir and Music Club 
in Choral Works—Coerne 
Operetta Performed 
BaLTIMoRE, May 20.—The opening 
program in the celebration of Music 
Week, at the Lyric on May 5, was pre- 
sented by the Handel Choir of Balti- 
more, under Roman Steiner. This 
group of 300 singers gave a dignified 





reading of the Mass in C, Op. 88, of 
Beethoven, and the more familiar 
‘Lauda Sion’ by Mendelssohn. In the 
preparation Agnes Zimmisch, organist, 
was of valuable assistance. On May 6 
the boys’ choirs of the Episcopal 


churches gave a program of ecclesiasti- 
cal music. 

On May 8 the operetta ‘Bells of Beau- 
jolais’ by Louis A. Coerne, was per- 
formed under Henry Roben by the 
choir of St. Mathew’s Church, at Ham- 
ilton. On the same evening a national- 
hookup through Station WBAL fea- 
tured the Baltimore Music Club 
Chorus in the presentation of first per- 
formances of Frank Fairfield’s ‘Youth. 
Rapturous Youth!’ and ‘Down in Ol’ 
Virginia,’ and gave a very spirited ren- 
dition to Franz Bornschein’s ‘Day,’ 
which was introduced recently by this 
group under the conductor’s baton at 
the National Federated Music Club’s 
siennial. Sigmond Block, _ baritone, 


with George Bolek as accompanist, and 
a string trio, consisting of Mrs. Rob- 
ert Franke, Celia Brace and Molly Doo- 


little assisted. Sarah Stulmann was the 
accompanist for the chorus. 

The events of Music Week included 
an international evening of folk 


S¢ ngs 


and dances, the program having been 
assembled by Matthew Lipa and John 


Eltermann. The Junger Maennerchor 
under John Eltermann; St. Alphonsus 
Lithuanian Choir under John Cizaus 


kas, a Russian Choir conducted by F. 
Shevehuk, and a Russian balalaika or- 
chestra under William Misloswki lent 
variedinterest. A performance of Haydn’s 
‘Creation’ under Ruth with the 
Western Maryland Club 
and assisting concluded the 
events of music week celebration. The 
members of the local committee are 
Katherine Lucke, chairman; Irma 
Ermold, Maude Lewis, Mrs. Franklin 
Onion, Mrs. E. P. Keech and Mrs. 
Martin Wilson Garrett, who, with the 
assistance of Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, Otto 
Ortmann, director of the Peabody Con- 
servatory, Frederick P. Stieff, Matthew 
Lipa and John Eltermann, outlined the 
musical programs to meet the various 
interests of the community. 
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B Minor Mass Given Two Per- 
formances — Chamber 
Music Is Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—Outstand- 
ing in importance among the choral 
events of the first weeks of May were 
two performances of Bach’s Mass in B 
Minor given on May 13 and 14 in St. 
James’s Church and the Baptist Temple. 
The first was led by Henry Gordon 
Thunder, the choruses being sung by a 
choir of 125 voices of the Choral So- 
ciety of Philadelphia and the Philadel- 
phia Bach Choir. The soloists were 
Martha Fackler and Irma Rowley, so- 
pranos; Veronica Sweigart, contralto; 
Louis Smith, tenor, and Edward Rhein, 
bass. Accompanists were Myrtle C. 
Eaver, pianist, and William Sylvano 
Thunder, organist. On May 14 N. 
Lindsay Norden conducted in Baptist 
Temple. The choral parts were well 
sung by 175 voices from the Reading 
Choral Society, trained and conducted 
by Mr. Norden. Accompanists were 
David Hugh Jones, organist, and 
Stephen Morrisett, pianist. 

The Fortnightly Club, a male chorus 
of some sixty voices conducted by H. G. 
Thunder, gave a program in the Acad- 
emy of Music on May 2, including 
Bullard’s ‘The Sword of Ferrara’; 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pilgrim Song.’ Ellis 
Clark Hammann acted as accompanist 
for both club and vocalists. On May 6 
the University Glee Club of some fifty 
former members of collegiate singing 
societies gave a concert in the foyer of 
the Academy of Music, H. Alexander 
Matthews conducting with Robert El- 
more and John Heckman as accompan- 
ists. The program also presented Alvin 
Rudnitzky, youthful violinist, John Le- 
roy Bawden accompanying. 

Seven English “rounds” dating from 
1609 and songs of the same period by 
Thomas Ravenscroft, were items of 
special interest on a program given by 
the Minton Pyne Singers, H. William 
Hawke conducting, in St. Mark’s par- 
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CHORAL MUSIC OCCUPIES PHILADELPHIA 


ish hall on May 6. A cantata ‘Vom 
Menschen’ by Kurt Lissmann, contem- 
porary German composer, for male 
chorus with accompaniment of brasses 
and tympani was the feature of a con- 


cert conducted by Leopold Syre in 
Scottish Rite Temple on May 9, the 
choral part of the work given its 


American premiere, being sung by the 
Junger Maennerchor. 

The Harmonie Singing Society sang 
works by Ludwig Baumann, the seven- 
tieth anniversary of whose birth was 
observed on this occasion, the principal 
opus being ‘Heimat’ a ten part cycle 
for “rezitator” (Henry Hoffmann), 
chorus, and instrumental trio of violin, 
’cello and piano. 

Chamber Music Concerts 

The Pro Arte Quartet of Brussels, 

Alphonse Onnou and Laurent Halleux, 


violins; Germain Prevost, viola, and 
Robert Maas, ‘cello, played before a 
large and appreciative audience at 


Swarthmore College on May 3, giving 
an exemplary demonstration of instru- 


mental integration and interpretative 
unity. Mozart’s great Quartet in C, a 


Quartet in F by Alfred J. 
Debussy’s Quartet in G 
per formed. 


SEATTLE CLUBS 


Cadman’s ‘La Fiesta’ and ‘Stabat 
Mater’ by Rossini Heard 
on Choral Programs 


SEATTLE, May 20.—Seattle’s choral 
clubs made a significant contribution in 
their spring concerts beginning with the 
Svea Male Choir, C. H. Sutherland, 
conductor, assisted by William O. Hed- 
berg, baritone, on April 3. The Nordi- 
ca Choral Club, Helen Crowe Snelling, 
conductor, gave a benefit concert on 
April 17, assisted by Del Nahhas, Alice 
Wade and Wanda Perrin with Ken- 
neth Lyman, accompanist. The Philo- 
mel Singers and the Apollo Club, both 
led by R. H. Kendrick, were heard in 
a joint concert on April 27, singing 
Cadman’s ‘La Fiesta’ with Florence 
Merriam, contralto, as soloist. The 
Junior Amphion Society under Arville 
Belstad gave a program, ‘Around the 


World,’ on April 17. 
The sixth 


Swan, and 
Minor were 





annual concert of the Ha- 
levy Singers, Samuel Goldfarb, con- 
ductor, featured music of the synagogue 
and gay Palestinian songs on April 22. 
The Arion Society under Walter Aklin 
sang on April 18, assisted by Betty 
Neville, soprano; Harry Lobberegt, 
tenor, and the concert ensem- 
ble. The concert of the Treble Clef 
Club, Edwin Fairbourn, conductor, was 
brought to a fine climax with Rossini’s 
‘Stabat Mater,’ having the assistance of 
Nan Dybdahl Wiik, soprano. 

Visiting attractions have included the 
Pomona College Women’s Glee Club 
under Ralph Lyman on April 1; Albert 
Spalding, violinist, on April 16, and 
Harold Samuel, Bach exponent, on 
April 13. 

The Spargur 
its twenty-first 


Lorbeer 


Quartet closed 
April 23. 


String 


season on 


Lauren B. Sykes, organist of Portland, 
played at University Temple and fea- 
turing the Arthur Foote Suite in D. 
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Brahms’s Trio in C Minor, Op. 101, 
for violin, ‘cello, and piano; and two 
string quartets, Beethoven’s Op. 59, 
No. 1, in F, and Brahms’s Op. 51, 
No. 1, in C Minor, made up a satisfy- 
ing program given at the Curtis Insti- 
tute on May 5. The trio was played by 
Frederick Vogelgesang, violin, Samuel 
Mayes, ‘cello, and Sol Kaplan, pianist; 
and the quartets by an ensemble includ- 
ing Eudice Shapiro and Marian Head, 
violins; Virginia Majewski, viola, and 
Leonard Rose, ‘cello. 

On May 10 the first of a series of 
chamber music concerts sponsored by 
the local WPA Composers Laboratory- 
Forum, J. W. F. Leman, director, took 
place in the Warwick ballroom. Arthur 
Cohn’s Fourth String Quartet ‘His- 
trionics’ was played by the Stringart 
Quartet, Leon Zawisza and Mr. Cohn, 
violins; Gabriel Braverman, viola, and 
Maurice Stad, ‘cello. More orthodox 
was a quintet for piano and strings by 
Gustav Bien, the other instrumentalists 
being Isadore Schwartz and Louis Cur- 
cio, violins; Ralph Chazins, viola, and 
Walter Tarbuck, ‘cello. The program 
also offered a group of songs by Mar- 
guerite Abele, settings of poems by 
Edmond Kowalewski, sung by Joseph 


Kowalewski, baritone, with the com- 
poser at the piano. 
WILLIAM E. SMITH 


GIVE SPRING CONCERTS 


Programs at Cornish School included a 
sonata recital by Berthe Poncy Jacob- 
son and Peter Meremblum, and a re- 
cital by the Meremblum String Quartet, 
assisted by Stephen Balogh. 

The Ladies Musical Club gave a 
vocal ensemble recital under Amy 
Worth; a two-piano program was pre- 
sented by the Musical Art Society, and 
music of Russian composers by the 
Music Study Club. Bruno Chilinski, 
violinist, with Emma Corbett at the 
piano, was a recitalist of the month 
Clifford W. Kantner was elected presi 
dent of Seattle Chapter, Washington 
State Music Teachers Association; 
Maybelle Brannen, vice-president, and 
Vern Bissell Broks, secretary-treasurer. 

Davip SCHEETZ CRAIG 
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Merle Alcock, American 
Contralto, Will Re-enter 
Opera and Concert Field 





Edwin Townsend 


Merle Alcock as Carmen 

Merle Alcock, American contralto, is 
re-entering the concert and opera fields 
under the management of Annie Fried- 
berg. Miss Alcock was a member oi 
the Metropolitan Opera for five seasons 
and sang for three consecutive summers 
at Ravinia Park, also making appear- 
ances with the St. Louis Opera. 

Miss Alcock retired voluntarily for 
a few years to rest from the strain of 
preparing many operatic while 
making frequent appearances at the 
Metropolitan as well as pursuing het 
numerous concert and recital activities. 
She built up a repertoire to which she 
has been constantly adding until she 
now has thirty-five parts in tour lan 
guages in which, she says, she could ap 
pear at a day’s notice. 

She has sung with all the major or- 
chestras in the country and also at the 
principal music festivals, the long list of 
songs at her command including Get 
man Lieder, and French and English 
works. She has specialized also in bal 
lads of various types. 
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Boston Symphony in Last Visit 
and Choral Groups Give 
Varied Offerings 
PROVIDENCE, May 20.—The final pro- 
gram of the season by the Boston Sym- 
phony was given in the Metropolitan 
Theatre on April 14. Dr. Koussevitzky 
led his forces in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Russian Easter’ Overture, Debussy’s 
‘Afternoon of a Faun,’ Respighi’s ‘The 
Pines of Rome,’ and Brahms’s First 
Symphony. The Debussy was given a 
particularly beautiful performance; the 
Brahms showed evidence of Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s original conceptions of the 
work, and the Respighi turned local at- 
tention toward the composer who was 

already dying in Rome. 

The Providence reception on April 
17, of Nelson Eddy, former local resi- 
dent, was notable for the first complete 
sell-out in the history of the Metro- 
politan Theatre. 

Governor Theodore 
and an_ enthusiastic 
Eddy accompanied by 


Welcomed by 
Francis Green 
audience, Mr. 


Theodore Paxson, sang works’ by 
Mozart, Meyerbeer, Wolf, Brahms, 


Strauss, Tchaikovsky and others. 
Undergraduate choral groups’ in 
Brown University, assisted by Lucy 
Marsh Gordon, soprano; Page Sander- 
son, tenor; Harry Hughes, baritone, 
and Lawrence Apgar, organist, gave 
Dubois’s ‘Seven Last Words of Christ,’ 
under Prof. Arthur B. Hitchcock of the 
department of music, in Sayles Hall on 
\pril 10. G. Richard Carpenter is di 
rector of the Pembroke College Glee 
Club. 
The 


Schloss, 


Club, Berrick 
assisted by 


University Glee 


conductor, Rose 
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CLOSING PROGRAMS GIVEN IN PROVIDENCE 


Dirmann, soprano, gave a program in 
Memorial Hall on April 17. The con- 
cert included songs of Rachmaninoff, 
Palmgren, Sibelius, Elgar, and Henry 


Hadley. At a recent meeting of the 
club, Alfred E. Corp was _ re-elected 
president, and Berrick Schloss, con- 
ductor. 

The Verdandi Male Chorus led by 


Oscar Ekeberg, and assisted by Doro- 
thea Derwik, soprano, presented its an- 
nual concert in the Plantations Audi- 
torium on April 26. The numbers by 


the chorus were largely devoted to 
Scandinavian composers. 
The WPA concert orchestra, under 


Edouard Caffier, conductor, and Ippo 
crates Poppoutsakis, guest conductor, 
was heard in a_ special concert in 
Memorial Hal! on April 27. A first 
performance was that of Edward 1. 
Walter’s Concerto for piano and or- 
chestra, in which Harold Chapman was 
the John S. Maher, baritone, 
sang the four ‘Indian Love Lyrics’ of 
Woodford-Finden, accompanied by the 
orchestra; and the symphony of the eve- 
ning was Beethoven's Second. 


soloist. 


Faculty and students of the Federal 
Hill House school of music, and mem- 
the Clavier Ensemble, with 
pupils in eurythmic dancing of Mme. 
Gertrude Kurath, presented a program 
in the Plantations Auditorium on April 
27. This was a benefit in the interests 
of the summer session of the school. 

Jean Bedetti, ‘cellist, gave a recital 
before the Providence Art Club on the 
afternoon of April 16. James Gray was 
the assisting pianist. The annual con 
cert of the Chopin Young Artists’ Club 
was given in Churchill House on April 
27. Dorothy May and Eleanor Knasin, 
pianists; Muriel Halprin, violinist, and 
Hazel D. Lendberg, soprano, were 


soloists. 


bers of 


The Chaminade Young Artists’ Club 
sponsored its annual concert on April 
20, at the Music Mansion. Grace N. 
Clavert, soprano; Elsie V. Holmberg, 
contralto; Constance Okell, harpist; 
Rose Mende, pianist, and Mary Doglio, 
organist, appeared as Ethel 
Richardson was pianist, Gladys Mul- 
chahey, ‘cellist, and Anna Duckworth, 
violinist. 


soloists. 


A concert in which American Indian 
music found prominent place was spon- 
sored by the Miriam Hospital Associa- 
tion in Froebel Hall on April 20. 

A recital for two pianos was given 
by Louise Winsor and Frederick Very 
at the Music Mansion on April 16. 
Helen Grant Eddy, Mary Ward, and 
sella Goldenberg MHalpert, pianists, 
pupils of Felix Fox, were heard in 
recital at Churchill House on April 9. 
Ira Lovett, baritone, assisted by George 
Jordon, violinist, gave a program at the 
Music Mansion on April 15. 

\ joint recital by Viola Corbett, 
soprano, and Agnes Burke, contralto, 
was heard in Churchill House on April 
30. Miss Christine Gladhill was the 
accompanist. The Providence Singers, 
assisted by an orchestra, and led by 
George Faulkner, presented Bach’s Can- 


tata, ‘Christ Lay in the Bonds of 
Death,’ and other works by Corelli, 
Palestrina, and Mozart in the Central 


Baptist Church, on April 1. 

The choruses of the Mary C. Wheeler 
School, led by George Tinker, gave a 
concert in the School on April 15. 
Vladimir Resnikoff, violinist, was the 


assisting artist. Harry A. Hughes, 
baritone, was the artist for the annual 
president’s day program of the Chamin- 
ade Club, on April 30. The Upsala Glee 


Club of East Orange, N. J., gave a 
program at the Gloria Dei Lutheran 
Church, on April 20. 5 





Heard with Orchestra 








Lois Bannerman, Harpist, Who Was Soloist 
Recently with the North Shore Symphony at 
Flushing, L. |. 


Lois Bannerman, harpist, was wel- 
comed as soloist with the North Shore 
Symphony at Flushing, L. 1, on May 


19 when she gave an able performance 
of Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro for 
harp and orchestra. Miss Bannerman 
and Ralph Grosvenor, organist, gave a 
recital in the Community Church at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., on May 10, and 
on May 7 the harpist was guest artist 
at the President’s Day meeting of the 
lluminati Club in the Towers Hotel 
in Brooklyn. 

On May 6 Miss Bannerman appeared 
at Central High School, Valley Stream, 
N. Y., and on May 5 gave a joint re 
cital with Frederick Wilkins, flutist, at 
Somerville, N. J. Arhong her bookings 
for next season will be a joint recital 
with Beal Hober, soprano, at the State 
Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 





Essex County Symphony Society 
Formed 

Newark, N. J., May 20.—With the 
organization of the Essex County Sym- 
phony Society, a permanent symphony 
of 100 musicians will be established in 
Newark. One of the first projects to be 
undertaken by the orchestra will be a 
series of stadium concerts to be led by 


Erno Rapee, conductor of the Radi 
City Symphony. The series is under- 
written by Louis Bamberger, Mrs 


Felix Fuld, Mrs. Wallace M. Scudder, 
the Griffith piano company and _ th 
Kresge department store. 





May Concerts Begin at David Mannes 
School 

\ special concert for the 
Society of the David Mannes Music 
School was given on May 11, it 
augurating the series of May artists and 
student concerts. During the remainder 
of the month, piano recitals, orchestral 
ensemble, string 


Auxiliary 


and chan eT 
programs will be given. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS 
TWO LIGHT OPERAS 


‘The Mikado” and “New Moen’ Are 
Perfermed—Scheels Held 
Music Centests 
Minnearous, May 20.—Lovers of 
Gilbert and Sullivan had a special treat 
when the Sawoy Opera Company of 
Chicago brought to the Twim Cities a 
sprightly version of “The Mikado,” with 





Mary McCormic im the role of Yum- 
Yum. Miss McCormix made an attrac- 
tive appearance, amd the performance 


was notable fi 
diction in the 

The University Simgers, directed by 
Earle G. Killeen, made its annual oper- 
etta appearance, this time im Romberg’s 


r youthful spirit and clear 


(sulbert wrIcs 


‘The New Moom,’ which they gave con- 
siderable lustre amd spark. Joseph Ma- 
cauley and Ruth Altman of New York 
handled leadimg roles, and by their pro- 
fessional towch did mmmch to bolster the 
student cast 
Two important mic comtests have 
been held withm the last fortmight The 
annual state Imgh school music contest 
drawing thousands of students from all 
over Mimmesota, held sesstoms for two 
days at the University of Mimmesota, 
under the general directiom of Irving 
W. Jones The origimal compositions 
contest in Mimmeapolis high schools 
culminated with a fimal competition at 
West High where Rolf Scheurer, som of 
Karl Scheurer, Symphony limist, and 
Mrs. Scheurer, carried off first honors 
Many student recitals, prior to gradua- 
: w beimge held at the Univer- 
sity of Mimmesota, Hamlime University 
the MacPhail School of Music and the 
. — Whee 


= | ae v . 
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Radio News 








ITH summer “icumen in,” broadcast- 
ers have begun to announce series of 
the gayer season’s concerts. The New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Stadium concerts 
will be sent over WOR and the Mutual 
chain, a schedule to be announced later. 
From Robin Hood Dell, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra will broadcast on Saturday nights 
between 9 and 10, over the Columbia net- 
work. The Boston ‘Pops’ are continuing 
for a time on the NBC Blue Network, and 
the Metropolitan Opera Popular Season 
Saturday matinees have already begun, over 
alternate NBC networks. WNEW, at 
Newark, is taking over for broadcast the 
remainder of the series of the Beethoven 
Cycle being given by the Newark Civic 
Symphony, under Philip Gordon. The 
dates: May 27, June 4 and 10, at 8:30 p. m. 
Doubtless there will be radio hearings of 
Chautauqua music as in the past and individ- 
ual broadcasts from other musical centres. 
General Motors will have a summer 
series, too, beginning June 7, although the 
exact nature of it is yet to be learned. Two 
concerts from California, one scheduled for 
May 24 from Los Angeles, with Erno 
Rapee conducting the Los Angeles Philhar- 
nonic, and with Rosa Ponselle as soloist, 
and one on May 31 from San Francisco, 
will wind up the regular series. Ford Sym- 
phony concerts will continue at least until 
June 28, with further announcements forth- 
coming. 

A new WOR-Mutual series, entitled “The 
Art of Song,’ will follow the ‘Master Musi- 
cians,’ which was to close on May 24, when 
Abram Chasins, pianist, was scheduled as 
soloist with Alfred Wallenstein conducting 
Mr. Wallenstein will also lead the new pro 


gram, and Mina Hager will be soloist for 
the first four weeks. The time of the broad 
ast is 8 to 8:30 p.m. On ‘Master Musi 
cians,’ Marcel Hubert, ‘cellist, appeared on 
May 10, and Jacques Gordon, violinist, on 
May 17. 

E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, began a 
weekly piano recital over the CBS net- 
work on May 13, at 4 p. m.... The Perolé 
String Quartet celebrated the sixth anni 


versary of its first broadcast over WOR 
ym May 17—the group has given more than 
250 performances over the station since 
May, 1930. Members are Joseph Coleman, 
Max Hollander, Lillian Fuchs and Julian 
Kahn ‘ 

Chicago has a new network with twenty 
nember stations—the Affiliated Broadcast- 
ing Company. Samuel Insull, who needs 
no mtroduction, is president, and Ota Gygi, 
who was connected with Ed Wynn’s venture 


in New York, is vice- president in charge 
of operations. The organization claims to 
giving about half of its air-time to music. 


Duluth Symphony Gives Fifth Program 
Minn., May 20.—The fifth 
the season by the Duluth 
Civic Symphony was given on April 24 
with Julius Huehn, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, as soloist in arias 


DULUTH, 
concert ot 


from “The Flying Dutchman,’ ‘Carmen,’ 
and “The Marriage of Figaro.’ The 
program, conducted by Paul Lemay, 


also included the popular Mozart Sym 
phony in G Minor and works by Wolf- 


Ferrari, Weber, Kramer and Ravel. 
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MUSIC CLUBS MEET 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Forums, Talks 


and Concerts 
Mark Women’s Sessions— 


Piano Ensemble Appears 

INDIANAPOLIS, May 20.—The fifteenth 
annual convention of the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs was held from 
April 29 to May 1 with headquarters 
in the Hotel Severin where more than 
600 registered. Mrs, Frank B. Hunter, 
president, opened the session. The re- 


sults of the election of officers were: 
Mrs. Lloyd Billman, Shelbyville, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Benjamin Buente, Evans- 
ville, first vice-president; Grace Hutch- 
ings, second vice-president; Mrs. Luna 
Wilder, Brazil, third vice-president ; 
Mrs. O. W. Stephenson, Greenwood, 


recording secretary and Berenice Rea 
gan, treasurer. 

The honor guest, Mrs. 
dine, president of the National Federa 
tion of Music Clubs, gave an addres 
on ‘A National Musical America.’ The 
big event of Wednesday’s program was 
the presentation of compositions of 
Indiana composers, represented by 
Joseph W. Clokey, Elmer Steffen, Clar- 
ence Loomis, Adolph Schellschmidt, 
Ellis Levy, Bainbridge Crist, Charles F. 
Hanson, Margaret Hoberg, Frederick 
Krull, Van Denman Thompson, Clar- 
ence Dickinson, Jules Brewer, Vivien 
sard, William Pelz and David Koile. 
lhe compositions included vocal, choral, 
orchestral and instrumental examples. 

Mrs. Frank Hunter conducted a 


John A. Jat 


G. M. AND FORD PROGRAMS 
CHANGE BROADCAST DIET 


Offers Orchestra Men as 
Soloists and Opera Night—Novel- 
ties on Ford Hour 


Former 


The General Motors program tapped the 
resources of its orchestra for virtuoso solo 
ists on the evening of May 17 when Mo 
zart’s ‘Ave Verum’ for French Horns, a 
movement from a fach «‘Brandenburg’ 
Concerto, a Tchaikovsky waltz for 
orchestra and the third movement 
Debussy’s Quartet was plaved:; the 
by the first chairs of the violin, 
‘cello sections of the orchestra 


string 

from 
latter 
viola and 


Haydn’s ‘Toy’ Symphony, Strauss’s ‘Till 
Eulenspiegel.’ a ‘Gypsy’ Rondo for wood 
wind ensemble and a work by Albeniz con 


cluded the rt which was conducted by 


Erno Rapee 


conct 


Helen Olheim, mezzo-soprano, Helen 
Gleason. soprano: Carlo Morelli, baritone, 
and Armand Tokatyan, tenor, were the so 


loists with the symphony in an opera night 
on May 10. The four artists sane the quar 
tet from the finale of Act I of ‘Martha,’ the 


quartet from ‘Rigoletto,’ and individually 
were heard in arias from ‘La Bohéme,’ 
Gluck’s ‘Orfeo, ‘La Forza del Destino,’ 
‘Carmen’ and other operas. The orchestra, 
again under Mr. Rapee. played the Prelude 
to ‘Tristan,’ the arch from P ‘rokofie ff’s 
‘The Love for Three Oranges,’ and the 
Polka from Smetana’s ‘The Bartered 


Bride : 

Giovanni Martinelli was 
Ford Sunday evening hour under the baton 
of Victor Kolar in a concert broadcast from 
Orchestra Hall in Detroit on May 17, sing 


soloist on the 


ing ‘Ingemesco’ from Verdi's ‘Reauiem,’ 
Sanderson’s ‘Until,’ and the ‘Berceuse’ from 
‘locelyn.’ Part two of Kelley's ‘New Ene 


land’ Symphony and ‘Crimean Sketches’ by 
Spendiarof, were two of the interesting o1 
chestral works performed 

On Mav 10 Mischa Elman, violinist. was 
soloist, playing the Andante and Finale 
from the Bruch Concerto under Mr. Kolar 
He was heard in ‘Cavatina’ by Raff 
ind the Brahms ‘Hungarian’ Dance No. 7 
The orchestra and chorus Gilchrest’s 
‘Hunting Song,’ arranged by the conductor 
ind the symphony played works by Auber 
Halvorsen and Glazounoff P 


also 


Sang 


33 





The Spectacular Event of the Indiana Federation of Music Clubs Comention—An Ensemble 
of 125 Grand Pianos, Sponsored by Sigma Alpha lote 

forum on club problems which was dis it b 3 t I <1 t 
cussed by members from over the state. oTal [ t to tw ears 
The various meetings were interspersed old unior al Net High School 
with music contributed by groups from ils o a variet 
various clubs. The outstanding event, ~ works : t twenty-five artist 
the 125 grand piano ensemble festival, pianists \ throughout the 1 
held at the Butler University fieldhouse vram featured t Aremsky Suite, Op 
on May 3 under the sponsorship of the 15 closing with Elgar's “Pomp and Cir 


Sigma Alpha Iota, national professional 


musical sorority, was a great success, ’ 225 sts 

both spectacular and _ statistical The } was 2 

matinee and night performances at seal ap SS Ee 

tracted about 25,000 from the city, stat 

and beyond the state The enterprise 

reflected the courage and fine manage 

ment of those at the head, M1 un! 

Wilking, who directed the ensembk ‘ 4 . 

Mrs. Frederick Sterling, president of ©. a: ar 

the patroness club of the S.A.I.; M1 “Sate , 

M. M. Miller, manager of th 

Burton Burkett, who arranged the nu 

bers, and the many teach¢ 1 : = 

workers. » vite 
Decidedly thrilling was the sight G —— 

the 125 grand pianos in the 

the vast hall, and the orderly marching 

of the groups of 250 players walking t cert , S igi \lpha [ota 

their respective pianos which were nun to a ts $s rs ut student loan 

bered. A fanfare from six trumpeters fund ‘E SCHELLSCHMI 
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Community * Aseeciation and 


Artist Series Present 
Final Attractions 


LouIsviL_eE, Ky., May 20.— The 
concluding concert of the Wednesday 
Morning Community Concert Associa- 
tion was given by Lawrence Tibbett at 
the Memorial Auditorium. His program 
ranged from Handel to the modern 
Americans, Edward Horsman, How- 
ard McKinney and Keith Brown. His 
accompanist was Stewart Wille. The 
final attraction of the Artists Series of 
concerts, presented by J. H. Thuman of 
Cincinnati and sponsored by the Junior 
League, brought the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo to the Memorial Audi- 
torium. The Louisville Civic Orchestra 
with Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, assistant 
director of the Cincinnati Symphony as 
guest conductor, almost filled Memorial 
\uditorium when the fourth concert of 
their series was presented there. 

The Louisville Civic Arts Association 
with Ruth Page and Bently Stone as 
guest stars, supported by the Civic 
Orchestra, under Joseph Horvath. The 
occasion was a notable one, as Miss 
Page had personally selected her dancers 
from the various schools of the city and 
they had been in long training under 
her direction and that of her assistant, 


Margot Koche. The décor and cos- 
tumes of Nicholas Remisoff were 
brought from Chicago. The ballets, 


presented with professional ease and 
enthusiastically received by the large 
audience, were ‘Love Song,’ to music 
by Schubert, ‘Gold Standard,’ to music 
by Jacques Ibert, and ‘Iberian Mono- 
tone,’ by Ravel. The choreography was 
by Ruth Page. 

The fifth concert of the Wednesday 
Morning Community Concert Associ- 
ation brought Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson to the city for a recital of 
music for two pianos, at the Memorial 
Auditorium. 


The closing pair of concerts of the 
Cincinnati Symphony was given before 
two vast audiences in Memorial Audi- 
torium on April 14. The afternoon con- 
cert was conducted by Vladimir Baka- 
leinikoff and the evening concert by Eu- 
gene Goossens. 

The ‘Pathetique’ Symphony of Tchai- 
kovsky was given a superb reading. The 
Symphony Concert Society has virtu- 
ally sold out the auditorium for every 
appearance. 

Among the season’s final attractions 
was the Lilias Courtney Ballet of the 
Little Theatre of Dance Arts, which was 
given at the Memorial Auditorium on 
April 18 before a very large and appre- 
ciative audience. The program con- 
sisted of three numbers embracing ex- 
amples of the classic, the modernistic 
and the humorous ballet. The chore- 
ography was by Miss Courtney to music 
by Tchaikovsky, Beethoven, Liszt and 
Johann Strauss. 

The last of the Louisville Civic Arts 
series was presented at the Memorial 
Auditorium on April 27, before the 
usual large audience of season ticket 
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LOUISVILLE HEARS CLOSING CONCERTS 


Faust,’ by Berlioz. This was presented 
by the Civic Chorus, directed by Fred- 
ric Cowles, The Louisville Symphony 
conducted by Joseph Horvath, had 
Emil Rosen, Hubert Kockritz, Mar- 
guerite Neekamp-Stein, Thixton 
Sprenger, Brander and Eva Mae Fath, 
as soloists. 

The Fifth Annual Music Festival of 
the Jefferson County schools was held 
at the Memorial Auditorium on April 
22, and consisted of five groups of part 
songs sung by 600 children, under the 
direction of Helen McBride and Mar- 
guerite Leist, supervisors of county 
school music. Harvey PEAKE 





BOSTON CIVIC SYMPHONY 
GIVES FINAL CONCERT 





Joseph Wagner Conducts—Raymond 
Havens Soloist—Late Season 
Recitalists Heard 


Boston, May 20.—Now is the season 
of varied student recitals and with the 
appearance of these young people upon 
our concert platforms, the accredited 
professional makes his exit until 
autumn. In Boston, however, midway 
between the two classes, stands the Bos- 
ton Civic Symphony, conducted by 
Joseph Wagner. 

Inasmuch as the orchestra is some- 
what hampered in the direction of tech- 
nical proficiency, it is not at all singu- 
lar that the performance of works by 
the great masters of symphonic music 
should be unsatisfactory from the pro- 
fessional viewpoint. The orchestra has 
the virtue nevertheless, of offering to 
the less experienced player an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the 
best in musical classics through actual 
performance of them, and thus the Civic 
Symphony establishes a legitimate claim 
upon the public for support. 

With Raymond Havens, pianist, as 
soloist, the orchestra closed its 
on May 6 with a program which listed 
Weber’s Overtures to ‘Der Freischiitz,’ 
a symphony by Haydn, and miscellany 
by Smetana, Johnson and Hadley. Mr 
Havens chose to perform the Franck 


season 


‘Variations Symphoniques’ for piano 
and orchestra. 
Among the late season recitalists 


have been Rebecca Dulfer, violinist, and 
Nicolas Slonimsky, pianist, in a pro- 
gram of sonatas by contemporary com- 
posers. The works chosen included the 
Op. 43 by Gnessin, Op. 26 by Schon- 
berg, Sonata No. 2 by Pijper and Op. 
31 by Ornstein. 
G. M. S. 





Walter Mills Soloist in Norristown 


Walter Mills, baritone, was soloist 
with the Octave Club of Norristown, 
Pa., on May 20, and under the auspices 
of the Junior Emergency Relief Society 
on May 12 at the Hotel Biltmore. He 
will be heard in a joint recital with 
William Harms, pianist, in Plainfield, 
N. J., on June 2. Muriel Gould, so- 
prano, and Henry Evans, tenor, were 
among a number of Mr. Mills’s pupils 


Arpad Sandor Completes 
Season as Accompanist 
for Numerous Artists 





Arpad Sandor 


When he appeared in joint recital 
with Helen Jepson, soprano, and Rich- 
ard Bonelli, baritone, in St. Johns, 








N. B., on April 27, Arpad Sandor, ac- 
companist, finished a season of sixty- 
eight engagements. 

This schedule began last fall since 
which time Mr. Sandor has toured with 
Lily Pons, Elisabeth Rethberg, Helen 
Jepson and Roman Totenberg. and 
played single performances with Bea- 
trice Belkin, Emma Redell, Verna Os- 

orne, Winifred Cecil, Rosemarie Bran- 
cato, Alfredo Gan cd If, Alexaander Har- 
sanyi, Marjorie Fulton, Mack Harrell 


and Robert Tache: ns. The White House 


was also on Mr. Sandor’s itinerary 
when he appeared with Lily Pons and 
later with Jessica Dragonette. 

On June 3 Mr. Sandor will sail with 
Mrs. Sandor for a short visit to Europe 


In Budapest give a series of 





broadcasts of er music, and of 
two-piano concerts with his sister. He 
will return in July to begin a special 
course in coaching and program-building. 


ORCHESTRA SEASON 
ENDS IN CLEVELAND 


Rodzinski Gives New Saminsky 
Work First Time—San Carlo 
Opera Holds Festival 


CLEVELAND, May 20.—Artur Rodzin- 
ski concluded the symphony series of 
the Cleveland Orchestra at Severance 
Hall with the eighteenth program or 
April 16 and 18. This was the tradi 
tional request program, with an excep 
tion in the presentation for the first 
time in America of Lazare Saminsky’s 
‘Ausonia, Italian Pages,’ a four-move 
ment work dedicated “to the great an 
beloved Master Arturo Toscanini.’ 
The title refers to the whole of Italy 
and springs from the name given to a 
part of that land in honor of Auson 
son of Ulysses. 

A description of genius, “joyous in 
sadness, sad in joyousness,” felt by the 
composer to aptly fit the great con 
ductor is mentioned in Saminsky’s ac 
count of the meaning of the work, which 
he says has no program. Great places 
and great figures of Italy evoked th 
music which is built on a purely tonal 
plan. 

The program opened with the Bach 
Weiner Toccata and. Fugue in C 
and continued with Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony and Ravel’s ‘Daphnis 
and Chloé,’ Suite No. 2. The sec 
ond movement of the Beethoven was 
played with moving simplicity, and the 
whole concert revealed the conducto: 
and the instrumentalists at the season’s 
best. 











Opera Draws Throngs 


The San Carlo Opera Company 
played to 9,342 persons in a three-day 
festival in Public Music Hall on April 
28, 29 and 30. The sponsors were the 
Cultural Garden League. Carlo Peroni 
conducted. Cleveland has been Peroni’s 
home for many years and he has many 
warm admirers here. He is spending 
the summer in Rome. 

ERNESTINE ALDERSON 

















For further information address: 





CARL M. 


Summer Course for Pianists 
BARRINGTON SCHOOL (in the Berkshires) 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


JULY Ist TO AUGUST I Ith 
Technic—interpretation—Repertoire—Teaching Problems, etc. 


Carl M. Roeder, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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ALEXANDER BLOCH 


Formerly Assistant to Professor Auer 
Has Resumed Teaching 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


July and August 
HILLSDALE, N. Y. 























holders and many who were attracted heard in recital at Aeolian Hall on In the Berkshires 
by the rarely given ‘Damnation of May 13. 
= NATHANIEL FINSTON  -& 
mire General Musical Director wn 
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PORTLAND OBSERVES 


Oregon Federation, Music Teach- 
ers’ Guild and WPA Aid in 
Local Observance 


PorTLAND, OreE., May 20.—The Ore- 
gon Federation of Music Clubs, under 
Marjorie Trotter, Music Week chair- 
man, presented daily programs from 
May 4-10 in Mier and Frank’s audi- 
torium. The Music Teachers’ Guild 
also contributed a program during 
Music Week. The participants were 
Clara Riemann, soprano, accompanied 
by Edna Burton; Harry van Dyke, 
pianist; the Elsie Lewis String Quartet 
and the Men’s Ensemble of Pacific Uni- 
versity under Clarence Faris. The WPA 
orchestra, Harry Linden, conductor, and 
the WPA Band, led by Ashley Cook, 
also contributed. 

Nino Martini made his debut here 
under the management of the Ruth Ish- 
erwood Bureau on May 8. The tenor 
graciously doubled the length of the 
printed program. Miguel Sandoval was 
the accompanist. Other recent musical 
events were a benefit concert by Chio 
Muroako, Japanese soprano, accom- 
panied by Evelene Calbreath; the an- 
nual spring concert of the Reed College 
Orchestra, led by Bernard Barron; a 
two piano program for the benefit of 
the Portland Symphony by Phyllis Hart 
Sill and Marie Mecklem Wilson; 
choral programs by the Apollo Club, 
Albert E. Jones, leader, and by the Glee 
Club of Good Samaritan Hospital 
school of nurses, led by Carl Denton, 
at St. Helen’s Hall. 
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BROOKLYN CHOIRS 
IN DIVERSE LISTS 





Apollo Club, Morning Choral, 
and Madrigal Club Give 
Programs of Interest 


BrooKLyn, May 20.—Bringing to a 
conclusion its fifty-eighth season, the 
Apollo Club was heard in a private con- 
cert at the Academy of Music on April 
28. The audience numbered about 2,000. 
Helen Gleason, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was soloist. Mildred 
Browne was her accompanist. Miss 
Gleason sang the popular aria from 
‘Louise,’ songs by Victor Herbert and 
Stevenson’s ‘Omnipotence.’ A _ lavish 
collection of choral works by Bach, Gou- 
nod, Bantock, Buck, Tcherepnin, Rach- 
maninoff and others, conducted by AIl- 
fred Boyce, were well sung. 


The annual spring concert by the 
Morning Choral, Herbert Stavely Sam- 
mond, conductor, at the Academy on 
April 22, marked the termination of this 
organization’s seventeenth season. A di- 
versified program with American com- 
posers well to the fore, was attractively 
sung. Philip Whitfield, baritone, sang 
groups by classic and modern writers. 
Among the guests of honor present were 
Franklin Dunham, Gena Branscombe, L. 
Camilieri and Becket Gibbs. 

The Brooklyn Heights Madrigal Club. 
under George Mead Tr., gave an eve 
ning of sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury music at the Neighborhood Club 
» April 21. Jean Sinedlair Buchanan. 
‘lavichordist. assisted. Mr. Mead’s sing- 
‘rs, numbering twenty voices, achieved 
‘xcellent unity. 

Miss Buchanan, using an instrument 
manufactured under the supervision of 
her teacher, Arnold Dolmetsch, played 
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MUSIC WEEK EVENTS 


More than 100 junior students entered 
the contests of the Federation of Music 
Clubs, which were conducted for a day 
and a half, at the Benson Hotel and 
Studio Building by Lenore Gregory, 
junior counselor, and Mrs. Verne Pres- 
ton, chairman of contests. Eugene Lin- 
den, the youthful conductor of the Ta- 
coma Philharmonic, was awarded a 
summer scholarship by the Institute of 
International Education, under Bruno 
Walter, at Salzburg. Charles Wake- 
field Cadman appeared in a program of 
his own composition, at the Neighbors 
of Woodcraft hall on April 18, under 
the management of Martha B. Rey- 
nolds. The soloists in his dramatic 
cycle, ‘White Enchantment,’ were Kath- 
ryn Porter, soprano; Arthur Johnson, 
etenor; Helen Whalen, contralto; Mark 
Daniels, baritone, with Mr. Cadman at 
the piano. The composer also played 
a group of solos and his sonata for 
violin and piano, in collaboration with 
Ted Bacon, violinist, which were warm 
ly applauded. 

The Portland Chamber Music Trio 
introduced trios by Le Clair, Brahms 
and Turina at the Woodcraft Hall, on 
May 3. This trio comprises Edna Chit- 
tick, pianist; Bernard Barron, ‘cellist, 
and Mary Schultz, violinist. Charles 
South, violinist, accompanied by Mar- 
garet Notz Steinmetz, was the soloist 
in the spring concert of the Monday 
Musical Club. Ensemble numbers were 
given by the chorus and sextet, led by 
P. A. Ten Haaf, and a piano quartet, 
led by Ella Connell Jesse. 

JocELYN FOULKES 


vital works by Bach, Purcell, Couperin, 
Rameau and Scarlatti. 

The Brooklyn Symphony, a WPA 
unit under Chalmers Clifton, gave the 
first of a series of popular-priced con- 
certs at the Academy of Music on April 
22. Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture, 
Brahms’s C Minor Symphony and Mac- 
Dowell’s D Minor Piano Concerto with 
Muriel Kerr as soloist, were played. 
For the second program Mr. Clifton 
conducted Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ Sym- 
phony, Hill’s ‘Lilacs’ and the Tchaikov- 
sky Violin Concerto, with Philip Frank 
as soloist. 

Alfredo Salmaggi’s week of popular- 
priced opera beginning with ‘Traviata,’ 
on April 13, continued with ‘Aida,’ on 
April 14, ‘Lucia’ on April 15, “Tosca,’ 
the following night and ‘Carmen,’ on the 
seventeenth at the Academy has attract- 
ed large and responsive audiences. Many 
new singers and some of familiar repu- 
tation compose the Salmaggi roster for 
this series. No less than six ‘Ameri- 
can debuts’ were listed, these including 
Arturo Cheltri and Bruno Borghesi, re- 
spectively heard as Violetta, Alfredo and 
Germont: Mina Hoch, Marti Folgadi 
and William Hargrave, as Aida, Amon- 
asro and the King, and Uriel Nespoli 
and Nino Belli as conductor and ballet 
master. Svdney Rayner, tenor. and 
Lydia Van Gilder, contralto, were heard 
as Radames and Amneris. 

Feitx Deyo 





Josef Hofmann Sails for South America 

Josef Hofmann, pianist. and director 
of the Curtis Institute of Music. sailed 
for South America on the Fastern 
Prince on Mav 16 accompanied by Mrs 
Hofmann. He will give a series of 
thirty concerts beginning in Rio de 
Janeiro on May 30 where he will play 
six times. After this he will give four 
recitals in SAo Paulo and six in Monte- 
video and Rosario 

In Buenos Aires, he will make ten 


appearances both in recital and with 
orchestra. Mr. and Mrs. Hofmann will 
return to the United States late in 
August and he will open his fall season 
as soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra on Oct. 16 and 17. 





Philadelphia Music Club 
Elects Mrs. George Elliott 
to Office of President 





Phillips Studio 
Mrs. George Elliott 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Music Club has elected Mrs. 
George W. Elliott president to succeed 
Mrs. Ella Olden Hartung. 

The Music Club gave a luncheon in 
honor of its retiring president on May 
5 in the Bellevue-Stratford. Among 
the speakers were Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
composer, and Mrs. Edith Knerr, presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

Others officers elected were Mrs. 
Henry Landis Sheip, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. William Jones, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Arletta Saterlee Hans- 
ford, recording secretary; Mrs. William 
K. Johnson, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. James Bernard Buckley, trea- 
surer; and Mrs. Hartung, Mrs. Harry 
H. Wharton, Mrs. Helen Munder 
Good, Lena Blanche Jones, and Mrs. 
G. Ashton Berker, directors. 

W. E. S. 


OPERA AT STEEL PIER 





Falk Announces Summer Season—Will 
Introduce Two New Works 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 20.—A 
summer season of opera in English, 
comprising twenty-four performances, 
is announced for the Steel Pier Opera 
Company by Jules Falk, artistic direc- 
tor. The season will open on June 27 
and extend to the middle of September. 

Mr. Falk has scheduled performances 
of two operas to be given for the first 
time in America in addition to ‘Fidelio,’ 


‘Il Trovatore,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘Tales of 
Hoffman,’ ‘Orpheus in the Nether- 
world,’ Bach’s ‘Phoebus and Pan,’ 


‘L’Enfante Prodique,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘Mar- 
tha,” ‘Pagliacci,’ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
‘Faust’ and “The Bartered Bride.’ 
Leading singers will be drawn from 
the Metropolitan Opera, various Furo 
pean opera houses and from the ranks 
of voung American artists. Henri 
Elkan will be conductor, Stuart Ross 
assistant conductor, and Louis Angeloty 
concertmaster of the orchestra. 
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GOUNOD’S ‘ROMEO’ IS 
GIVEN IN WINNIPEG 


Music Teacher’s Association and 
Annual Competition Festival 
Are Held 
WInniPEG, May 20.—La_ Societé 
Lyrique Gounod with a cast of sixty 
voices and an orchestra of forty led 
by Marius Benoist, gave a performance 
of ‘Romeo et Juliette’ at the Walker 
theatre on April 29. Gustav Longtin, 
tenor, formerly of the Opera of Nice, 
France, appeared as guest artist in the 
role of Romeo while Marie Boivin sang 
Juliette. Other members of the produc- 
tion were well-known singers from 

Winnipeg and St. Boniface. 

he annual session of the Music 
Teachers’ Association of Manitoba, was 
held in the Music and Arts Building 
and in the Royal Alexandra Hotel, the 
week of April 13. Apart from the usual 
musical programs, demonstrations in 
classroom activities related to music 
were given by several schools. 

Sponsored by the Men’s Musical 
Club, the eighteenth annual Manitoba 
musical competition festival was held 
from April 20 to May 2. There were 
159 competitions including several new 
classes this year, and entrants num- 
bered 1,325. Adjudicators were Harold 
Samuel, pianist, judging piano, string 
and orchestral work; D. Yacamini of 
Perth, Scotland, who supervised in the 
choral work; and Arthur Cranmer, 
English baritone who acted as judge of 
the vocal department. 

The eleventh annual concert of the 
Winnipeg Boys’ Choir, led by Ethel 
Kinley, was presented on April 4 in 
the auditorium. Purcell, Lully, Handel, 
Mozart, Schubert and Dunhill were rep 
resented. Assisting artists were Gor 
don Kushner, pianist, and Lorne Mun 
roe, ’cellist. The Romilly Boy Singers 
paid return visits on April 9, 10 and 
11, 

Fred M. Gee presented the San 
Carlo Opera Company of Fortune Gallo 
during the week of April 13 in the 
Auditorium. The company of 125, in 
cluding the ballet, with Carlo Peroni 
conducting and Louis Raybaut as stage 
manager, offered ‘Madama Butterfly,’ 
‘Aida,’ ‘Martha,’ ‘Carmen,’ | ‘Tann 
hauser,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘La Bohéme’ and ‘Tl 
Trovatore.’ Kirsten Klagstad gave the 
concluding recital of this season’s 
Celebrity Concert Series on April 20. 
Edwin McArthur was the accompanist 
in a program which included works bv 
Waener and von Weber, Lieder and 
modern American composers. 

Mary Mowncrirrr. 








VOCAL SCHOOL TO OPEN 





Scholarships to Be Awarded at End of 
Summer Session 

HAverForD, Pa., May 20.—The newly 
formed opera training school, the 
School for Vocal Scholarships, will open 
its summer session on July 6 and close 
on Aug. 31. A master vocal class, 
operatic training, preparation for con- 
cert, oratorio and radio appearances, 
are included among the varied depart- 
ments offering cultural development in 
the art of music. 

A limited number of full and part- 
time scholarships will be awarded de- 
serving pupils at the close of the season 





The National Theatre in Prague re- 
cently produced a new work by Joseph 
Bohuslav Foerster entitled ‘Bloud’ 
(‘The Fool’). 








Conservatory Golden Jubilee 
—Various Concert Courses 
Conclude the Season 

Toronto, May 20.—The Toronto 
Conservatory of Music celebrates its 
golden jubilee this year. Founded in 
1886 by the late Dr. Edward Fisher 
who became its first principal, the 
school has had but three heads. Dr. 
Fisher was succeeded by Dr. Augustus 
S. Vogt in 1913. Dr. Vogt brought dis- 
tinction to the conservatory through his 
renowned Mendelssohn Choir. Sir Er- 
nest MacMillan, the present head, was 
appointed to the principalship on the 
death of Dr. Vogt in 1926. 

A jubilee concert in Massey Hak on 
April 27 marked the public recognition 
of the contribution of the conservatory 
to the music life not only of Toronto, 
but of Canada. The concert was dis- 
tinguished because of the fact that the 
program included the first performance 
of two major works, a ‘Te Deum’ for 
chorus and orchestra composed by Sir 
Ernest and ‘An Apostrophe to the 
Heavenly Hosts’ composed by Dr. 
Healey Willan, vice-principal of the 
conservatory. 

Jeanne Pengelly, whose engagement 
by the Metropolitan, Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati opera companies has been an- 
nounced, gave a recital in Eaton Audi- 
torium on April 28. Her program 
brought operatic excerpts by Wagner, 
Verdi, Handel, Gluck and Puccini. 

The Celebrity Series of Massey Hall 
concluded the season with a brilliant re- 
cital by Albert Spalding. An audience 
of over two thousand welcomed the dis- 
tinguished American violinist to Toron- 
to after an absence of a number of 
years. His performance of his own com- 
position, “Wind in the Pines,’ was en- 
thusiastically received. 

Varied Recitals Attract 


Three sold out houses closed the suc- 
cessful series of concerts arranged by 
Eaton Auditorium. On April 2 José 
Iturbi, in a program of music by Haydn, 
Schumann, Chopin, Debussy, Poulenc 
and Granados, concluded the Music 
Master Series. 

Nelson Eddy made his initial appear- 
ance in Toronto on April 9, on the 
Eaton Auditorium Concert Series. 
Songs by Strauss, Brahms, Wolff, 
arias from operas by Mozart and Mey- 
erbeer and a group of songs in English 
impressed the audience with the bari- 
tone’s serious musicianship. 

Helen Jepson gave her first Toronto 
Concert on April 13. The program in- 
cluded arias from ‘Traviata,’ ‘Madama 
Butterfly,, and Handel’s ‘Radamisto,’ 
songs by Wolf, Blech, Korngold, 
Strauss and Marx and French and Eng- 
lish groups by contemporary composers. 
This concert was the concluding one of 
the Eaton Variety Series. 

The piano recital of Norman Wilks 
at Eaton Auditorium on April 21, again 
demonstrated the mature musicianship 
of this member of the English school 
of musicians. Mr. Wilks came to Can- 
ada in 1926 and each year he has pre- 
sented a program of discrimination. His 
program included works by Mozart. 
Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin. 

The Hart House String Quartet. in 
their Fifth and closing concert at Hart 
House on April 3, presented Bee- 
thoven’s quartets Op. 127 in E Flat 
and Op. 131 in C Sharp Minor. The 
quartet’s present season has marked in- 
creased musical achievements. 

On April 16 the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, under Leopold Stokowski, played 
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TORONTO HAS BUSY MONTH OF MUSIC 


to an audience of over 6,000 which 
packed the Varsity Arena. Adding en- 
cores to the printed program of music 
by Brahms, Debussy, Albeniz and 
Wagner, the orchestra played chorales 
by Bach, and early liturgical music by 
Palestrina. The orchestra, which has 
played in Toronto with the Mendels- 
sohn Choir in the days of the late Dr. 
Vogt, received a tremendous ovation. 
A civic reception was given Mr. Sto- 
kowski and his musicians. 

The Bach Society of Toronto pre- 
sented ‘The Passion According to St. 
John’ early in April, with choir and 
orchestra under the direction of Regi- 
nald Etewart. Hubert Ejisdell sang the 
part of the narrator, and J. Campbell- 


McInnes, the part of Jesus. Other 
singers were Irvine Levine, Norman 
Lucas, Herbert Pruden, Eileen Law, 


Enid Gray, Adolph Wantroff and Betty 
Priestman. Mr. Stewart gave a very 
intelligent and deeply spiritual reading 
of the music. 

One of the outstanding musical events 
of this city is the yearly performance 
of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. For the 
thirteenth successive year, Sir Ernest 
MacMillan conducted the Conservatory 
Choir assisted by a full orchestra and 
soloists in this music. The large Con- 
vocation Hall of the University of To- 
ronto was filled to capacity. 

Sir Ernest was chief speaker at the 
recent spring convocation of the Uni- 


versity of British Columbia where he 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
He also is speaking in Winnipeg, Cal- 
gary, Edmonton, Regina and Saskatoon 
before the University and Canadian 
Clubs. 

The Opera Guild of Toronto pre- 
sented its first season of grand opera 
at the Royal Alexandra Theatre on May 
12, 14 and 16. Two performances each, 
of three operas, were given, the same 
cast appearing in each presentation. 
On the opening night ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ were given. The 
cast of the former was Santuzza, Doris 
Godson Gilmour; Lola, Gwendolen 
Hale; Turiddu, Lawrence Power ; Alfio, 
Irvine Levine; and Lucia, Evaleen 
Kilby. The singers in ‘Pagliacci’ were 
Nedda, Alice Strong; Canio, Kenneth 
Sakos; Tonio, Robert Hately; Beppe, 
Leslie Mardall, and Silvio, Albert Ken- 
nedy. On the second night ‘Tosca’ in# 
cluded Doris Godson Gilmour singing 
the title role, with Lawrence Power, 
Poul Bai, Campbell Munro, Frank 
Starr, John Burt and Gwendolen Hale 
taking the other leads. Reginald 
Stewart, the versatile director of the 
Bach Society and the Summer Sym- 
phony, conducted throughout. The 
stage manager was Angelo Canarutto 
who came to Toronto with the Canadian 
Grand Opera Company under Richard 
Hageman. Kenneth Sakos, the young 
Greek-Canadian tenor, sang the music 
of Canio in lyric fashion and with 
authoritative dramatic understanding. 

Ropert H. Rosperts 


DALLAS SYMPHONY CONCLUDES ITS SEASON 


Van Katwijk Conducts Final 
Concert — Philadelphia 
Orchestra Appears 


Datitas, May 20.—The Dallas Sym- 
phony, Dr. Paul Van Katwijk, conduc- 
tor, closed its season on Easter Sunday, 
featuring Luis Millet, ‘cellist of the 
orchestra, as soloist. He played in mu- 
sicianly style Lalo’s Concerto and was 
given an ovation. 

The orchestra, in splendid form, 
played Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Russian 
Easter’ Overture. The Overture to 
d’Albert’s ‘Der Improvisator,’ the inter- 
mezzo from Mascagni’s ‘L’ Amico Fritz,’ 
‘Anitra’s Dance,’ by Grieg, ‘The Flight 
of the Bumblebee,’ by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, and Smetana’s ‘The Moldau.’ 

Plans are going forward for a larger 
season next fall and winter, affiliating 
some of the performances with the 
Texas Centennial Exposition to be held 
in Dallas from June to November. 

A fitting climax for a brilliant season 
was the first appearance in Dallas of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leo- 
pold Stokowski. The Dallas Grand 
Opera Committee, of which Herbert 
Marcus is chairman, sponsored this 
event, which was presented under the 
management of Mrs. John F. Lyons, on 
\pril 24 at the Palace Theatre. 

The Dallas audience was electrified 
by the wonderful performance and the 
applause which followed each number 
was a spontaneous tribute to the con- 
ductor and his men. Stokowski tran- 
scriptions of Bach, two Wagner ex- 
cerpts, the ‘Fire Bird’ Suite, a tran- 
scription of a Palestrina work and De- 
bussy’s ‘L’aprés-midi d’un Faune’ made 
up the program. 

The Dallas Civic-Community Music 
Association, Eli Sanger, chairman, 
closed a week’s membership campaign 
on April 4, reaching its capacity of 
2500, and announcing its course for 


next season as follows: Kirsten Flag- 
stad, Lauritz Melchoir, Trudi Schoop 
and her comic ballet, a return engage- 
ment of the St. Louis Symphony and 
Rudolf Serkin. 

Mrs. Florence Rodgers directed the 
campaign. 

Sadah Shuchari, violinist, gave a 
program at the Dallas Women’s Club 
on April 2. Ruth Rankin Rutherford, a 
gifted newcomer from Knoxville, ac- 
companied. An interesting program was 
given at McFarlin Memorial Audito- 
rium on April 19 by three members of 
the faculty of music at Southern Metho- 
dist University: Dora Poteet, organ- 
ist; Mrs. Walter J. Fried, violinist, and 
Mrs. J. Roscoe Golden, mezzo-soprano. 
The accompanists were La Rue Johnson 
and Elizabeth Jameson. Helen Fouts 
Cahoon, soprano, member of the faculty 
at Texas Christian University in Ft. 
Worth, was presented in a varied pro- 
gram at City Temple on April 3. 

Sixty members of the Dallas Sym- 
phony, conducted by Mr. Van Katwijk, 
appeared in a well balanced program on 
April 9, in Corsicana, appearing on the 
McKie Memorial program, given each 
season to that city by members of the 
McKie family. 

A quartet of violinists, Catherine 
Pierce, Blanche Becket, Constance 
Romberg Capers, and Josephine Everett 
Maus, with La Rue Johnson at the 
piano, were heard at the Civic Federa- 
tion on April 1. 

MABEL CRANFILI 





Athens College Hears Recitals 

ATHENS, Ata., May 20.—C. E. 
Lowery, tenor, gave a recital at Athens 
College on May 3, singing Lieder by 
Schubert and a number of contempor- 
ary songs in English. Aline Beaird, 
organist, and Frank M. Church, pianist, 
assisted. Paul Rudolph, pianist, gave a 
recital on April 30, playing works by 
Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Liszt and 
others. 


NEW HAVEN ATTENDS 
OPERA IN ENGLISH 


‘Hansel und Gretel’ and ‘Martha’ 
Given as Benefits by the 
National Music League 





New Haven, May 20.—Opera came to 
this city on April 16 when the Nation- 
al Music League Opera Co. presented 
‘Hansel und Gretel’ in the afternoon 
and ‘Martha’ in the evening at the Col- 
lege Theatre. The performances were 
under the auspices of the Connecticut 
Child Welfare Association and the New 
Haven Register Fresh Air Fund. They 
were given in English and attracted 
large audiences, partly to find out what 
opera in English was like, and partly to 
attend an operatic performance, so 
scarce are they in this city. 

Lawrence Tibbett, chairman of the 
Music League; Mrs. Tibbett, and Alma 
Gluck-Zimbalist attended the evening 
performance. Governor Wilbur L. Cross 
hailed the return of opera after some 
years lapse, in introducing Mr. Tib 
bett who spoke in favor of opera in 
English. Dr. Russell Ames Cooke con- 
ducted. Among those in the perfor- 
mances who were especially applauded 
were Cecile Sherman, Marion Selee, 
Patrick Henry, and Howard Laramy. 

Charles Kullmann, who made his de- 
but at the Metropolitan during the win- 
ter, returned to his home town to sing 
before a large audience in Woolsey Hall 
on March 24 for the benefit of the Reg- 
ister Fresh Air Fund. In recognition 
of his achievement, he was awarded the 
medal of the Advertising Club of New 
Haven for outstanding accomplishment. 
Richard Hageman was Mr. Kullman’s 
accompanist. 

Myra Hess’s recital on April 14 drew 
a more than capacity crowd. Her pro- 
gram was one of time-honored music 
with a list including Bach’s C Minor 
Fantasia and the B Flat Partita, Bee 
thoven’s Op. 31, No. 2, four works of 
Brahms, and the Schumann ‘Etudes 
Symphoniques.’ 

Final concerts have marked the wan 
ing season in all the regular series. A 
nineteen-year-old pianist made his bow 
at the last concert of the New Haven 
Symphony on March 16, playing the 
Brahms B Flat Concerto. His name is 
Ward Davenny and this marked his 
professional debut on the concert stage 
The rest of the program conducted by 
David Stanley Smith included Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Fingal’s Cave’ Overture, and 
Debussy’s ‘La Mer,’ 

At the Boston Symphony Concert on 
March 11 in which Myra Hess was so 
loist, Dr. Koussevitzky conducted th 
orchestra in Beethoven’s Overture to 
‘Egmont,’ and the Tchaikovsky Fifth 
while Miss Hess played Beethoven's 
Fourth Concerto in G. 

The Civic Orchestra Associatior 
gave its final concert on April 19 with 
Hugo Kortschak conducting. On th 
program was one of the most effective 
of David Stanley Smith’s composition 
the ‘Prince Hal’ Overture. Wilto: 
Hill, baritone, sang Beethoven’s ‘I: 
Questa Tomba’ and Handel’s ‘Where’e: 
You Walk.’ Two movements fro 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ Symphony, Rim 
sky-Korsakoff’s ‘Caprice Espagnol,’ and 
Strauss’s ‘Fledermaus’ Overture com 
pleted this popular list. 

Mites KASTENDIECK 





An opera in three acts, ‘Son of th 
Sun,’ by Max Peters, has been pr: 
duced in Hanover. 
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Helen Harbourt, soprano, pupil of Adel- 
aide Gescheidt, appeared as soloist with 
the Orpheus Male Chorus of Newark, 
N. J., on April 8 and with the Metropoli- 
tan Life Glee Club on April 29. Philip 
Whitfield, bass-baritone, was soloist for 
the Brooklyn Morning Musicale on April 
22. On April 15 he appeared at the Hotel 
des Artists, and on April 9 was soloist in 
Dubois’ ‘Seven Last Words’ in Ossining, 
N. Y. Willanna Miles, soprano, sang over 
station WOR on April 24 and was soloist 
at the spring concert of the MacDowell 
Chorus on May 8. Herbert Levine, bass, 
appeared as soloist with the New York 
University Glee Club in its recent Bach 
concert at Vassar College. Jules Barton, 
sang the tenor role of de Jolidan in “The 
Merry Widow,’ given by the Montclair 
Operetta Club on April 23, 24 and 25 with 
Julius Zingg conducting. 


Pupils of Carl M. Roeder, teacher of 
piano, were heard in a recital in Mr. 
Roeder’s Carnegie Hall Studios on the eve- 
ning of May 8. Those taking part included 
Sylvia Melnick, Katherine Braun, Eliza- 
beth Schweitzer, Joseph R. Wood, Jr., 
Ruth Kaufmann, Rosetta Goodkind, Doris 
Frerichs and Minnie Babzer. Mr. Roeder 
will go to Great Barrington, Mass., on 
July 1, to resume his summer classes in 
technique, interpretation, repertoire and 
teaching problems, at the Barrington 
School. His classes will continue until 
Aug. 11. 

7 * * 

Helen Anderson, pianist, pupil of Hans 
Barth at the National School for Musical 
Culture, of which Mr. Barth is director, 
was presented in recital in the Salon de 
Musique at the Barbizon-Plaza on the eve- 
ning of May 7. Mrs. Anderson offered a 
program of works by Scarlatti, Liszt and 





Passed Amay | 





Alexander Morvaren MacLean 


Lonpon, May 19.—Alexander Morvaren 
MacLean, composer, died here on May 18. 
Born in Eton, July 20, 1872, he was the 


son of Charles Donald MacLean, musical 
director at the famous school. 
“Alick” MacLean as he was usually 


called, was educated at Eton and intended 
for the army. His teacher.in music was 
Sir Joseph Barnby. His first composition 
of importance was a three-act opera, ‘Crich- 
ton’ never performed, but his one-act ‘Pet- 
ruccio’ which won the Moody-Manners 
prize, was given at Covent Garden in 1895. 
‘Die Liebesgeiger’ was produced at Mainz 
in 1906; ‘Maitre Seiler’ by the Moody- 
Manners company in London, 1909, and 
‘Quentin Durward’ by the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany in Newcastle in 1920. He was musical 
director for Sir Charles Wyndham for 
many years and composed incidental music 
for various plays, also songs and violin 
pieces. He conducted the Scarborough 
Music Festival and also in Vienna 


Michael Ivanoff-Boretzky 


Moscow, May 1.—Michael Vladimiro- 
vitch Ivanoff-Boretzky, composer and 
musicologist, died here on April 1. He 
was born in Moscow, June 26, 1874, and 
after study here with Klenovsky, he went 
to Florence where he was under Falconi 
and Scontrino. Returning to Russia, he 
studied with Rimsky-Korsakoff in St. 
Petersburg and later graduated as a lawyer 
from the Moscow University. He com- 
posed three operas, a musical comedy, and 
choral and instrumental works besides edit- 
ing musical biographies and writing numer- 
ous articles on musical subjects. From 
1921, he held important positions in the 
musical field under the Soviet government. 
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In Schools and Studios 


Chopin and, with Mr. Barth at a second 
piano, the Mozart C Minor Fantasia and 
the Chopin Polonaise, Op. 22. 

- * > 


The last in the current series of con- 
certs of chamber music in the studios of 
Harold Berkley and Marion Kahn-Berkley 
was given on the evening of May 6. 
Schumann’s Piano Quartet in E Flat had 
a splendid performance by Mr. Berkley, 
violin; Samuel Siegel, viola; William 
Durieux, ‘cello and Mrs. Kahn-Berkley, 
piano. Brahms’s Trio in C followed, played 
by Mr. Berkley, Mr. Durieux and Mrs. 
Kahn-Berkley. Mr. Berkley is a member 
of the faculty of the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard School. . 
~ 


Kate S. Chittenden presented a group of 
her pupils in an evening of piano music in 
her studios on the evening of May 5. 
Geraldine Bronson Farley played a Bee- 
thoven sonata, Emily Greenough Stehli of- 
fered a group by Guion, Handel and Grif- 
fes, and Hida Davis a group of Brahms. 
The program was closed by Florence Hub- 
bart in works by Sibelius, Prokofieff and 
Debussy. 

* * + 

Hazel Griggs, teacher of piano, was 
scheduled to present a group of her pupils 
at the residence of Mrs. H. H. Hoerman 
in Montclair, N. J., on the afternoon of 
May 19. Those to take part included 
Maryl Riter, Virginia Kieselbach, Harriet 
Smith, Henry Farmer, Marjorie Kiesel- 
bach, Jean Ryan and Peggy Riter. Miss 
Griggs was booked for a recital for the 
Ladies Guild of Beth Israel Hospital, 
Newark, N. J., on May 18. 

x 7 * 

Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, and Emma 
Otero, coloratura soprano, were heard in a 
joint program in Washington, D. C., on 


Kurt Berger 

Tusa, Oxra., May 20.—Kurt Berger, 
violinist and conductor, and founder of the 
Tulsa Symphony, died here on May 6, after 
a long illness. He was born in Ejisenach, 
Germany, in 1865, and besides playing in 
various German cities, had conducted there 
and in the Orient. In this country he had 
conducted in Vancouver and for one sea- 
son, the Rheinischer Gesangverein in New 
York. He organized the Tulsa orchestra 
in 1927, conducted it for three years and 
then turned it over to his daughter, Tosca, 


its present leader. c. & 


Wilma Hultgren Hillberg 

Mrineora, L. I., May 10—Wilma Hult- 
gren Hillberg, pianist, died in the Meadow- 
brook Hospital on May 7. She was born 
in Sweden in 1887, and studied both in 
Europe and this country to which she 
came in 1911. She had appeared as soloist 
with the New York Symphony under 
Damrosch. During a six years’ residence 
in the Philippines, she was professor of 
post-graduate courses at the Manila Con- 
servatory, and also made concert tours of 
the Orient. She is survived by her hus- 
band, two daughters, Mrs. E. Baird Smith 
and Vanja Hillberg, and one son, Albert 
Gordon Hillberg. 


Karel Hoffmann 


Pracue, May 15.—Karel Hoffmann, 
violinist, founder of the Bohemian String 
Quartet and, since 1922, teacher of the 
master class in violin at the State Con- 
servatory, died here recently. He was 
born in Prague, Dec. 12, 1872, and studied 
at the conservatory where he later became 
professor. He founded the quartet in 
1892, with Suk, Nedbal and Wihan, play- 
ing first violin. 








William Frank 

Cecit, Wis., May 20.—William Frank. 
a player in the Chicago Symphony for 
thirty-two years until pensioned in 1933, 
died in hospital in Shawano, Wis., recent- 
ly. He was born in Germany and joined 
the orchestra in 1901. He had lived here 
since his retirement. 


April 29. Miss Otero, in Spanish costume 
sang an aria and two groups of Spanish 
songs, and Mr. Bertimen played works by 
Spanish composers. Beryl Blanch was ac- 
companist for Miss Otero. 


* * * 


Caroline Beeson Fry, teacher of singing, 
will conduct a summer course from June 
15 to July 24 at her studio in White Plains, 
N. Y. An advanced class in intrepretation 
and advisory criticism will be held on three 
Mondays evenings July 6, 13 and 20 under 
Léon Rothier. Two scholarships, one for 
soprano or contralto, and one for tenor 
or bass, each entitling the winner to two 
lessons a week during the summer course 
will be offered. Auditions for these will be 
held on June 6 at the studio. 

A student’s repertoire class will be held 
every Wednesday evening, and on five 
Monday evenings of June Miss Fry’s pu- 
pils will give the customary series of 
‘Open House Musicales.’ 


x* * * 


Alma Schwamb, coloratura soprano and 
pupil of Freda and James Woodside. 
teachers of singing, was heard in a pro 
gram at the Barbizon-Plaza on April 28 
in the first of twelve recitals in which 
seventy-eight pupils, both professional and 
amateur, will appear. After the final re- 
cital on June 20, Mr. and Mrs. Woodside 
will teach at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Institute of Music, Educational State 
College, Pa., from June 29 to Aug. 7. 


* * * 


Edward E. Treumann has opened a 
branch of his studios in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, at 107 Munn Avenue, East 
Orange, N. J., Mr. Treumann is a grad- 
uate of the Vienna Master School of Piano 
Playing and was later a pupil of Moriz 
Moszkowski in Paris. His concert debut 
was made in Vienna. Theodore T. Cava- 
naugh is his East Orange associate. 


* * * 


Music School Settlement Students 


Heard in Annual Spring Concert 


Pupils of the Music School Settlement. 
Melzar Chaffee, director, gave their annual 
spring concert in the Town Hall on the 
evening of May 8, before an audience of 
unusual size. The program began with 
the Junior Orchestra conducted by Fannie 
Levine, in two movements from Albert 
Stoessel’s ‘Suite Antique.’ A chorus of 
forty voices sang excerpts from ‘Khovant- 
china’ and the Russian folk melody, ‘The 
Spinning Top.’ The concluding number 
was the Bruch G Minor Violin Concerto 
played by Bedaar Djelal and conducted by 
Mr. Chaffee. There were numerous piano 
and violin solos by young pupils of the 
school. 


Pupils of the Rhéa Silberta Studios 
Present Benefit Program 


Pupils from the studios of Rhéa Silberta 
were heard in a concert for the scholarship 
fund in the Hotel des Artistes on the 
evening of May 5, presenting a well-chosen 
program which was heard by a large audi- 
ence. Those taking part included Shirley 
Brown, Frances Levy, Marie Masur, Molly 
Taylor and Marjorie White, sopranos; 
Sara Kaufman, mezzo-soprano, Harvin 
Lohre, tenor, and John Carroll, baritone. 
Joseph Wetzel, tenor, was guest artist. 


Philadelphia Conservatory 
Open Scholarship 


Announces 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The Philadel- 
phia Conservatory of Music announces that 
the contest for the D. Hendrik Ezerman 
Foundation Scholarship will be held at the 
conservatory, 216 S. 20th Street, during 
the last week of September. The winner 
will receive a $400 scholarship in piano 
with Doctor Olga Samaroff, at the Con- 
servatory. Requirements and application 
blank will be sent upon request. 





In Chicago Schools 


_Cutcaco, May 20.—Ruth Alexander, 
pianist, and Lucille Turner, violinist, stu- 
dents at the American Conservatory of 
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To Teach in Los Angeles 


tennae 





Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Who Will 
Teach in Los Angeles This Summer 


Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, well- 
known voice teachers, will give a ten- 
weeks course this summer in Los An- 
geles from June 1 to Aug. 10 under the 
management of L. E. Behymer. The 
course will consist of private lessons 
only and will be their sixth summer sea- 
son in Los Angeles. They will reopen 
their New York studios in October. 


Music, were heard in recital in Fullerton 
Hall, Art Institute, May 5. 

Jack Winders, Estelle Brody, Mildred 
Filet, Elinor Linciome, Dorothy Sandlin, 
Jay Hinshaw, Ethel Hughes, appeared in 
Kimball Hall on May 9. 

A concert was given on May 9, by 350 
pupils of teachers from various schools and 
studios using the Oxford Piano Course 
under the direction of Gail Martin Haake 
of the American Conservatory, assisted by 
Marjorie Gallagher Kenney and May 
Ruth Craven. 

* * * 


Cuicaco, May 20.—Columbia School of 
Music presented Estrid Buck, mezzo-con- 
tralto, and William Hughes, pianist, in 
recital in Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, 
May 20. Robert Macdonald furnished ad- 
mirable accompaniments for Miss Buck 
String Sinfonietta Presents 

American Music 





Mozart 


The Mozart String Sinfonietta, Wesley 
Sontag, conductor, assisted by Jeannette 
Comoroda, soprano, and Eugene Marki, 
violinist, gave its third concert of the sea- 
son in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
April 28, devoting the second half of the 
program to music by American composers. 
Beginning with Beethoven’s Serenade in 
D, the group established a high standard 
Miss Comoroda followed with a group by 
De Luca, Traetta and Paisiello and Mr. 
Marki played Saraste’s Gypsy Airs. 

The American works presented were 
Harvey Gaul’s ‘Three Palestinian Pastels’ 
and songs by Mr. Sontag, Grace Austin 
and Harden Church, and works for the 
Sinfonietta by Sam Seelig, Arcady Du- 
bensky, Mr. Marki and William Kroll. 
N. 





Cornish School Opens Radio Studio 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 20.—In a for- 
mal program on May 13, the Cornish 
School inaugurated its modern radio 
broadcasting and recording studio. <A 
gala half hour was broadcast over the 
blue network of NBC, when the Cor- 
nish String Ensemble, a group of thirty 
young musicians under Peter Merem- 
blum, were heard 
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NINO MARTINI'S AUDIENCES 


UDIENCES in many cities have 

welcomed Nino Martini, Metropol- 
itan Opera tenor, who began a long 
series of engagements in Detroit on 
April 13. In Los Angeles, on April 
21, listeners occupied all available space, 
including the stage, and demanded 
fourteen extra numbers. Many lumi- 





naries of the screen were in _ the 
audience. 

A stage audience and standees again 
greeted the tenor at the War Memorial 
Opera House in San Francisco on April 
29. He has already been re-engaged 
for performances next May in both 
California cities. An audience, eight- 


Dick Whittington 


IN WAR MEMORIAL OPERA HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO (RIGHT), 
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tenths of which were college students, 
heard Mr. Martini in Claremont, Cal., 
and Meany Hall, University of Wash- 
ington, was sold out when he appeared 
in Seattle. 

Other engagements were in Denver, 
Sacramento, Carmel, Pasadena, Oak- 
land and Chico, Cal., Tacoma and Seat- 


WORKERS HAVE OWN MUSIC ACTIVITY 


Choral, Instrumental and Dra- 
matic Organizations Among 
Labor Groups Give Demonstra- 
tion Concert — Committee 
Formed to Coordinate Pro- 
jects 

By Bast. MAINE 


LONDON, May 15. 


MUSICAL activity which has not 
A received much attention in the 

English press, but which appears 
to hold at least as much importance as 
the impresario concerts, is the move- 
ment known as the Worker’s Musical 
Activity. Last summer a committee was 
founded to bring existing musical or- 
ganizations among workers into closer 


touch with each other and with the 
musical profession. 
Among these organizations § are 


miners’ choirs and bands, brass bands 
and various societies attached to trade 
unions. Hitherto they had been pursu- 
ing their work independently of one an- 
other. The committee made it their aim 
to co-ordinate these activities. “Art to 
be vital must spring from the needs 
and outlook of those practicing it.” This 
is quoted from the committee’s own 
statement, and I imagine few will be 
disposed to dispute this opinion. Even 
an Albert Hall recital, if it is to be 
vital, must represent some urgent need; 
and, let me add, it must be a spiritual 
rather than a physical need—something 
more urgent than the necessity of find- 
ing some place where a Sunday lunch 
can be drowsily digested. 

The music-making of the working 
class must always lack vitality if it is 
merely an imitation of the musical 
activities of the middle or professional 
classes. It must represent some rela- 
tion between the workers’ impulses and 
their economic circumstances. The co- 
ordinating committee proposes to help 
workers to establish some such relation 
und to help them build up a movement 


which can be called their own. The 
purpose is much to be applauded. The 
only apparent danger is that the com- 
mittee may be tempted to make it their 
movement instead of the workers’ own. 

Recently a concert-demonstration was 
given at Whitechapel Art Gallery and 
was followed by a conference at which 
professional musicians discussed possi- 
ble future developments. It provided an 
opportunity of seeing what workers’ 
musical societies could do, how far ad- 
vanced they are in technical achieve- 
ment and what kind of music they favor. 
The program was given by a Jewish 
male choir singing in Hebrew and Yid- 
dish, a speech choir from the Royal 
Arsenal Co-operative Society, a chil- 
dren’s choir from Southend, the Rus- 
ley Green Ladies’ Choir, the London 
Labor Choral Union, a young workers’ 
ballet, a dramatic group and an orches- 
tra consisting chiefly of unemployed 
professional musicians. 

A line of possible development was 
indicated in a suggestion to combine 
music and drama groups. What can be 
done in this direction was shown in the 
London Labor Pageant in the autumn 
of 1934 and described in these columns 
at that time. Experience shows that 
unique and delightful talent is fre- 
quently discovered in the most sur- 
prising places and persons; talent, how- 
ever, which can all too easily be wasted 
even if it is ever allowed to appear. 

It is this experience which leads me 
to applaud the committee’s project and 
at the same time to warn its members 
of the dangers of too much interference. 
Few are constitutionally able to take the 
middle way in these matters, the middle 
way, that is, between the ineffective 
efforts of isolated groups and in com- 
plete and over-ruling centralization. 

The B. B. C. Symphony concert 
season came to an end on March 25 
when, in the Queen’s Hall, Adrian 


Boult conducted Bartok’s Cantata ‘Pro- 
fana’ and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
Bartok’s work was heard for the first 
time in an English concert hall, but it 





cannot be said to have increased the 
public’s small affection for the com- 
poser. Those in this country who listen 
at all to Bartok rather 
than lovers of his art. 

Some perhaps have now seen a kind 
of parallel between the career and the 
national folk legend which forms the 
text of his cantata. It tells of a father 
whose nine were 


bewitched and 
turned into stags. 


are respecters 


sons 
When the father is 
searching for them, he meets the stags 
who speak to him and tell him that they 
can never resume their human forms. 
Can it be that Bartok himself is one of 
these nine sons and that his music can 
never be human again? 

On April 19, the B. B. C. orchestra 
left with Dr. Boult for a Continental 
tour. The next day a concert was given 
by them in the Salle Pleyel, Paris, and 
on the following day they were heard in 
Zurich. That same week they gave con- 
certs at the Konzerthaus, Vienna, and 
in the Municipal Theatre in Budapest. 
One of the objects of the tour was to 
increase the prestige of British music 


TRIBUTE TO GLAZOUNOFF 


Concert in Steinway Hall Honors Mem- 
ory of Russian Composer 

The newly formed Glazounoff Asso- 
ciation, Vladimir Drozdoff, president, 
gave a concert in memory of Alexan- 
der Glazounoff, Russian composer, in 
Steinway Hall on the evening of May 
15. An ‘Easter Psalm’ from “The King 
of Judea,’ was sung by the Russian 
Symphonic Choir under Basil Kibal- 
chich and a string quartet including 
Yascha Fishberg and Elfrieda Bos 
Mestechkin, violins; Leo Fleitman, 
viola, and Carl Stern, ’cello, was heard 
in ‘Novelettes,’ Op. 15. Anna Leskaya, 


soprano, sang “The Song’ and ‘A 
Dream.’ 
Bernard Yarrow gave a brief dis- 


course and a portrait of the composer, 
painted by Mark Joffe, was unveiled. 
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tle, Wash., and Portland, Ore., where he 
also appeared before large audiences. 

Mr. Martini is now in Hollywood 
preparing his second film, ‘The Gay 
Desperado’ for Pickford-Lasky Produc- 
tions, Inc., to be directed by Robert 
Mamoulian, in which Ida Lupino will 
be leading lady. 


IN ENGLAND 


B. B. C. Symphony Ends London 
Season and Begins Continental 
Tour Under Baton of Boult— 
Aim to Increase Prestige of 
British Music Abroad 


abroad. In each city a work by a living 
3ritish composer performed, as 
well as a classical symphony or overture 
and at least one work by a composer of 
the country which was then being 
visited. 

Constant Lambert’s ‘Rio Grande’ was 
the excellent choice for Paris, excellent 
because almost any other English work 
would have received a lukewarm recep- 


was 


tion there: Walton’s Viola Concerto 
was given in Zurich, with that great 
artist Lionel Tertis as_ soloist: in 


Vienna, Vaughan Williams’s Symphony 
in F Minor was performed, and in 
3udapest Bax’s Third Symphony and 
Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro rep- 
resented the English section of the pro- 
gram. 


Other participating artists were Eman- 
uel Bay, pianist, and Evsei Belousoff, 
‘cellist. Mr. Drozdoff played the Piano 
Sonata in B Flat Minor. G. 





Association for American Conductors 
and Composers Ends Season 


The National Association for Ameri- 
can Conductors and Composers held its 
final meeting of the season in the Town 
Hall Club on the evening of May 15 
Outstanding on the program were ex- 
cerpts from George Gershwin’s ‘Porgy 
and Bess,’ with the composer at the 
piano and several members of the cast 
participating. Mr. Gershwin also made 
a short speech. Others heard were Sig 
mund Spaeth, president; Leonard Lieb 
ling, toastmaster; Henry Hadley, hon- 
orary president, and Elsie Gordon, radi 


actress 




















